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Senator Warren to National Wool Men 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 7.—The 
following address was delivered by 
Senator Francis E. Warren at the 
forty-second annual meeting and din- 
ner of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, at the New Wil- 
lard hotel, in this city on February 
First: 


Senator Warren’s Address 

In every meeting of loyal American 
citizens, around banquet board or else 
where, all should be stalwart sup- 
porters of our government along ethi- 
cal, physical, and financial lines. Sup- 
port of the government must mean, 
among other things—and most im- 
portant—the annual collection of a 
large amount of money for current 
expenses, to support the various in- 
stitutions and keep moving along 
progressive lines all of the republic’s 
great undertakings. 


Some Sources of Revenue 


In accumulating necessary funds 
for this purpose the usual subjects 
for consideration are internal reve- 
nue, customs revenue, corporation 
tax, and income tax—the first two 
firmly established long ago; the third 
in acual operation though new and 
at present before a high tribunal, the 
supreme court of the United States, 
to test its constitutionality; and the 
fourth and last (much discussed in 
private and public, a license for which 
has been under earnest consideration 
by the congress of the United States) 
now before the legislatures of the 
several states in the form of a pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution. 

Should Also Be Protective 

We can all agree that customs 
taxes are levied for revenue for the 
support of the government and are 
indispensible for that purpose. 
Many of us believe that customs du- 
ties should be so levied as to be not 
only productive of needed revenue but 
protective of our great  indus- 
tries as well, thus enabling us_ to 
maintain our high position in the in- 
dustrial world and to uphold the dig- 
nity of and adequate returns for la- 
bor. Some profess to believe that we 


should levy the taxes for revenue 
only, regardless of protective princi- 
ples. 
All Agree Finally 

But all must agree, finally, that 
customs taxes must be levied, and 
and in just about that we now col- 
lect, or at least as large in total, if 
we are to keep our government sol- 
vent and progressive and _ prevent 
lapses backward and into debt year 
by year, unless, indeed, we resort to 
*direct national taxation—a _ proposi- 
tion which no party or faction has 
yet espoused. Wherefore it is that 
whenever and wherever woolgrowers 
and wool manufacturers assemble, a 
tariff discussion is immediately ‘fon’, 
it being claimed by both industries 
that the tariff should be protective, 
and adequately so, if they are to sur- 
vive and continue in generous fin- 
ancial support of the government. 


Wool Industry Stands Second 


Since the woolen industry stands 
second in the amount of revenue af- 
forded the government, according to 
the latest printed renort of the bu- 
reau of statistics, it does not require 
any apology on the score of its re- 
turns for the support of the nation. 


Revenue From Sugar 


It seems that sugar alone yielded 
more revenue than wool and woolens 
in 1909, the amount from sugar be- 
ing, in round numbers, fifty-six mil- 
lion dollars, while wool duties yielded 
thirty-three million three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, the divi- 
sion being —$17.082.000 on unmanu- 
factured and $16,278,000 on manu- 
factured. And about four hundred 
million dollars represent the wool du- 
ties collected in the past fifteen years. 

The proof thus. submitted settles 
affirmatively and with emnvhasis the 
revenue side of the equation. 


Protective Features 
Now. as to the protective features: 
A study of the question convinces 
anyone who gives it serious, continu- 
ous thought, that Schedule K pro- 
tection really reaches far outside and 


beyond the mere production of “raw 
wool,” so called, and the manufac- 
ture of woolen products. 


Guidance of Providence 


During the last thirty years the 
United States, under the guidance, I 
assume, of all-wisé Providence or 
destiny that shapes our ends, has, 
along with England and some other 
countries, become a great consumer 
of mutton. This is as it should be, 
tor mutton is not only among the 
most healthful and palatable of foods, 
but its supply and consumption has 
greatly assisted in maintaining our 
meat supply, so necessary to the crea- 
tion and preservation of the brain and 
brawn of the citizens of this virile, 
wide-awake, and pushing nation. 
Except for the large mutton supply 
the price of cattle and hog products 
would be far and away in excess of 
the present price. 


A Few Suggestions 


So I am going to suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

First—The government is ours and 
must be supported. : 

Second—It takes cash to support 
the government; and 

Third—The money must be fur- 
nished from some source. The best 
way to obtain it is to make the fore- 
igner pay a license for the privilege 
of doing business in this country. 

Fourth—The laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and we must give protec- 
tion sufficient to insure work for all 
who are willing to work, and wages 
sufficiently large to pay for food, 
clothing, and the education of child- 
ren, with a little laid by for sickness 


‘or a rainy day. This insurance we 


must sustain for all our millions of 
working men and women. 
Fifth—The amount of revenue 
from wool duties is large; the per- 
capita or per-suit-of-clothing wool 
duty is almost infinitesimal, since but 
two or four pounds of clean wool go 
into a suit of clothes. : 
Sixth—Wool raised and manufac- 
tured in our own country in the time 
of war is just as necessary for our 
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solidery as are war ships, arms, and 
ammunition. 

Seventh—Cost of living will great- 
ly increase because of higher meat 
prices if our mutton supply is less- 
ened, just as meat will be lower if 
we increase that supply. 

Eight—The Merino sheep is the 
origin or basis of nearly all Ameri- 
can flocks, and it and its crosses and 
grades are the sheep most profitable 
to raise and most adaptable to the 
plains, hills and mountains where 
our largest flocks are found, and are 
the sheep most affected by the tariff 
on wool. 

Ninth—Diversified interests, agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, are vital 
to the progress and high development 
of the nation. 

Tenth—Practically all of the people 
of this country are producers, every 
man who works is one. All are con- 
sumers; but those who are consum- 
ers and not producers are the “idle 
rich,” who need not be taken into ac- 
count. 


Wool and Woolens Closely Associated 


While wool growers and wool man- 
ufacturers are sometimes in harmony 
and ofter. in hostile attitude, yet the 
fact remains that wool and woolens 
are so «associated in the tariff that 
we cannot dodge, if we would, the 
fact of the:v relevancy one to another 
in considering these industries. 


Re 


Wowk Greatly Humpered 


The wool manufacturer would be 
greatly hampered without wool grown 
in this country and if dependent en- 
tirely, or nearly so, upon foreign 
countries. It would be a sad condi- 
tion, indeed, for our country, and es- 
pecially in time of war, if we were 
dependent upon foreign countries for 
that most needed, if contraband, ar- 
ticle—wool for clothing—which next 
to food, is most important. 


Starvation Prices 


On the other hand, the wool grow- 
er, without the market afforded him 
by American manufacturers, would 
have but an indifferent and unstable 
market with starvation prices for his 
product. Even as it is, and as things 
are under our present tariff law, 
manufacturers must be up-to-date, 
alert to business and possessed of suf- 
ficient capital and modern plants, to 
meet foreign competition and afford 
the American wool grower a market 
bringing anything like an adequate 
“rice. 
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Stand or Fall Together 


So, quarrel as we may, wool grow- 
ers and manufacturers are really life 
partners, divorce not practicable re- 
gardless of incompatibility of temper; 
and while offensive and defensive re- 
lations and alliances may exist, yet 
the tact remains that we inevitably 
stand or fall together. 


The Pot and The Kettle 

During the past year the pot has 
been calling the Kettle black and Ket- 
tle has roared back to Pot “You’re 
another!” And the shepherds, even 
though belligerant, have been shame- 
faced and sad and have almost resur- 
rected the reverse style of shearing, 
fashionable in the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff times, when they stood the 
sheep on their heads and commenced 
shearing from the tail, to avoid look- 
ing an honest sheep in the face (af- 
ter the flockmasters had voted the 
democratic ticket), instead of the old 
way, standing the sheep on _ their 
haunches and shearing from the head 
downward. 


Vindictive and Senseless Onslaught 


All of this because of the low prices 
of wool in the American market caus- 
ed by the vindictive, senseless and 
continuous onslaught upon schedule 
K by those who are ignorant of the 
facts but are able, nevertheless, to 
poison the minds of their hearers and 
readers. 

In the meantime, flockmasters have 
had a most expensive and discourag- 
ing year—or nearly two years—ow- 
ing to various causes, and you may 
look for less wool the coming season 
and a great deal less wool and mut- 
ton the season following. 


Many Sheep Killed 


An exceedingly hard winter of 1909 
and 1910 in much of the country, fol- 
lowed by excessive, continuous drouth 
killed millions of sheep. cost millions 
of dollars for corn and hay in addi- 
tion to the usual supply, and sent 
millions of sheep and lambs to the 
shambles and market feeding pens: 
wool has been abnormally low; and 
flockmasters have charged off losses 
accordingly. 


Refrain of Weavers 


The shepherds have hoped that the 
weavers might render a less doleful 
account of their business and might 
oven their hearts and purses to the 
absorption of the long and pathetical- 
ly neglected clip of 1910 and encour- 
age us to again give them our confi- 





dence and sing our hosannas in their 
praise. But, “Me, too” and “We have 
troubles of our own,” have been their 
refrains when we have warranted our 
losses and perplexities. 


Muckraker Gets In His Work 

Schedule K stands today not higher 
in duties on a single item than for 
the past twelve or more years, and 
with some items slightly lower; and 
yet the public are made to believe 
quite the contrary, thanks to the pro- 
fessional muckraker and their assis- 
tant train of “would-be” —and “al- 
most’’—muckrakers. 


The Busy Bodies 


And then there are those find-it-all 
out-in-a-minute, know-it-all, ne’er-do- 
well people who, can in their own esti- 
mation, conduct a newspaper, run a 
hotel, or elucidate sheep-growing and 
wool manufacturing from their own 
claimed innate knowledge plus a few 
magazine articles (the writers of | 
which were interested only in the 
price per line payable for such ar- | 
ticles.) These are always much in | 
evidence, and have been particularly | 

| 


ad 





so during the last eighteen months. 
They essay to tell us all about it, how 
to fix it, what will be the results, et- 
cetera, notwithstanding the fact that 
Schedule K is known to all who have 
undertaken to really study it as the | 
most intricate of all schedules in our 
tariff law. 


Hard Task for Experts. | 
I venture to predict that experts, 

even the members of our present tariff 

board, or any tariff board or com- | 

mission which may follow and take 

up the business of looking thoroughly 

into the industries under schedule K, 

will find it neccessary to take much 

time, make many inquiries, and, with | 

deep study and diligent observation 

and consideration, take a broad view 

and review of the whole situation and | 

the interdependence of the many in- 

dustries affected and the labor inter- | 

ests under this schedule, before they 

will put before the Executive, the con- 

gress, or the people of the land any 

plan of reconstruction bearing their | 

“O.K.” and given with confidence that 

such plan will bring all of good and om 

naught of evil. 


Represents the Industries. 

In my opinion the United States 
congress is better fitted to frame a 
just tariff law than any other organi- 
zation. The members are the respon- 
sive representatives of the industries 
of the country and quick to act for 














what it is believed to be are the best 
interests and for the welfare of. the 
community each represents, yet no 
part of this great country is disinter- 
ested in tariff legislation. And con- 
gress, in theory and in fact, so far as 
tariff legislation is concerned, is the 
legitimate, direct vote of the people. 


Questioning Wool Growers. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
I observe with satisfaction that those 
who have been intrust2c ‘vith this 
work of tariff investigation now go- 
ing on have, during the past sea- 
son, commenced a line of research 
among the wool growers, and if they 
have not yet commenced among the 
manufactures I trust they may not 
fail to reach them in due time; and 
my advice to both growers and manu- 
facturers is, throw everything wide 
open for their examination. The truth, 
if the whole truth, is good enough 
for wool growers, and I endulge the 
hope and confidence that this must 
be relitively true with the manufact- 
urers. 


Scarce as Hens’ Teeth. 


’Tis said “the proof of the pudding 
is in chewing the string.” 

We have no millionaires or even 
semi-millionaires among the flockmast 
ers who accumulated their fortunes 
in sheep and wool raising alone; and 
my information is that the multi- 
millionaires or even plain millionaires 
are about as scarce as hens’ teeth 
among those whose entire business 
has been the manufacture of all wool 
and woolen goods. And yet the in- 
dustries are the most ancient in his- 
tory. In fact, we read much of sheep 
and wool in that good book—the staff 
and comfort of the shepherd—the 
Bible. From the very: beginning the 
Bible seems to have drawn from this 
industry symbols of excellency, purity 
and honesty of purpose. 


A Bit of Advice. 


And so, while I hold no commission 
as advisor to either the sheep-raisers 
or wool manfacturers, yet I will ven- 
ture modestly to offer a bit or two for 
consideration; and the advice I have 
to give is this: 

Whenever a member of the tariff 
board or tariff commission or their 
authorized agent comes to investigate, 
either with a search warrant or with 
merely a smile and request for infor- 
mation, give it up to him freely—even 
tumultuously if occasion requires. You 
woolgrowers, show your hooks. 
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Give the Results. 

If you have not keep a set of books 
scientifically—the net business balan- 
ces and results—gives the results and 
in giving the results of what you have 
made or lost in years,predict as close- 
ly as you can what the future may 
have in store considering the changes 
in price of land and condition of 
grasses on the range, the necessities 
of more, and stronger,and better win- 
ter feed, and so forth. Give the in- 
quirer every point and fact within 
your knowledge—for you have noth- 
ing to hide. 

The sheepmen of the country, taken 
as a lot have not become wealthy or 
even ‘forehanded’ through woolgrow- 
ing. 

Discard the Failurz3. 

And you who are manufactures, 
disregard all little fibs and fallacies, 
if such have prevailed in interviews 
heretofore, and permit the agent to 
examine your books and works—con- 
fidentally, of course—and let the 
whole process pass before him, from 
the raw wool to the final net returns 
on the product sold. Drop the re- 
tailing of such little fibs as that which 
has been reiterated over and over 
again by some wool dealers and some 
manufacturers, especially carpet men 
—that we do not grow any car- 
pet wools in the United States 
that the wools which we import under 
the heading “third class” is for carpet 
manufacture only; that no part of the 
imported third class goes into fabrics 
other than carpets, and hence there 
should be no duty on “third class,” 
and so forth. 

Displacing High-Grade Wool. 

The wool grower knows better. H« 
knows that we do grow, in parts of 
the United States some carpet wool 
although as a matter of fact, 
it is entirely immaterial whether we 
do or not, because for every pound of 
imported so-called carpet wool, third 
class, that is used for clothing, blank- 
ets, or other purposes, that same 
quanity of higher-grade wool which 
we raise is displaced: and, for that 
matter, every pound that is imported 
and used for carpets outright, dis- 
places a pound of our wool that would 
otherwise be used for carpets. 

Will Protect’Carpets 

Furthermore—and I make no com- 
plaint—carpets are the most and best 
protected manufactures under’ the 
schedule, so let us “fess up” and no 
longer ask for free third-class wool. 

The proof is so plain that consider- 
able quantities of third-class wool are 
used for other than carpet purposes 
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that one can readily find in the trade .. 
journals of today, when looking for 
current market rates, articles like the 
following—lI will quote from the ‘Bos- 
ton Transcript.” 


Boston Paped Quoted 

“Buyers of fine grade carpet wools 
for better than carpet purposes are 
willing to pay asking prices for selec- 
tions, and all available stocks find a 
ready market,” 

Again: 

“Some manufacturers have made 
up lines in which the percentage of 
the higher grade carpet wools have 
been mixed with low grade clothing 
wools and the result is a fabric that 
has the appearance of regular goods, 
although it has not the ‘feel’ of the 
straight goods.” 

I allude to these trifling foibles 
only in order to bring out the propo- 
sition that we must, in this year of 
Our Lord Nineteen .Hundred and 
Eleven, and at all times, afford and 
even seek the utmost Publicity and in 
vite and assist in the most drastic ex- 
aminations, when made in good faith 
by representatives of our government. 





Some Statistics 

Latest statistics show the following 
Total number of sheep in 

the world, less than. .700,000,00" 
Total number of sheep in 

the United States..... 57,216,000 

Or about one-twelfth of the whole 
number. 
Total wool product 

of the world. . .2,952,782,955 Ibs. 
Total wool product 

of the United : 

ee 321,362, 750 lbs. 

Or about one-ninth of the whole 
production. 

Total wool consumption of the 
United States, over 500,000,000 Ibs. 

Over one-sixth of the product of 
the world. 


Largest Wool Consumer 

The United States consumes far 
more wool than any other nation in 
the world. 

People differ widely sometimes in 
computing wool statistics because of 
the difference between grease wool 
and scoured wool; but the figures I 
have given represent quantities com- 
puted in the usual and accepted way. 

Shall we then lose our’ sheep 
through failure to properly protect, 
and rely solely on foreign countries 
for our wool supply? If so, how long 
will it be after our sheep are gone 
before the foreigner will raise the 
price, send us cloth instead of wool, 
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and leave our labor unemployed and 
our factories standirg idle as rnaoun- 
ments to our folly? 


Importance of Industry 


Touching the importance of wool 
growing in our own country with 
which to supply our mills, I quote 
the following from the report of 
the revenue commission appointed in 
1865 to consider and report upon our 
entire revenue system. The members 
of the commission were from Mass- 
achussetts, Connecticut and Pennsy]- 
vania. Personally, they were not 
particularly interested in wool grow- 
ing or manufacturing; but in the ex- 
haustive report they made upon all 
the matters submitted for their con- 
sideration, they reported among other 
things concerning wool problems, the 
following: 


Independence of Producers 


“The home production of wool is 
necessary to render us properly inde- 
pendent of foreign powers, in peace 
and in war, in obtaining our supplies 
of an article on which the lives and 
health of all of our people depend. It 
is necessary to national economy, for 
no great agricultural country can af- 
ford to import its most important and 
costly raw material.” 

And—‘“Finally it is necessary to 
extend and complete the circle of di- 
versified industries on which the 
wealth and indevendence of nations 
so much depend.” 


Supply of Mutton 


Regarding our mutton § supply: 
Early history tells us that, in the vi- 
cinity near by, when a slave owner 
rented out his slaves under contract 
to those requiring assistance in man- 
ual or skilled labor, it was quite usu- 
al for the bond to stipulate that the 
said slaves should be ‘‘found’—that 
is, with bed and board and sometimes 
with clothing as well—during their 
period of employment; but these con- 
tracts protected the slaves against 
being compelled to eat terravin and 
canvassback duck more than twice in 
one week. This, because terranin and 
canvassback duck were so plentiful 
and in such low esteem, the avarici- 
ous employer was ant to force terra- 
pin and canvassback duck unon the 
unoffending employes instead of fur- 
nishing good wheat or Indian corn 
bread, Irish potatoes, and the other 
more expensive foods. 


Unnecessary Contracts 
In the light of today, with terrapin 
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from a dollar to two dollars and a 
half per portion, and canvassback 
duck from two fifty to five dollars 
each in this fair hostelry and others, 
it seems hardly possible that such 
contracts could have been necessary. 

Now, my friends, after looking 
backward and seeing the change a- 
long the terrapin and canvassback 
duck lines, suppose we look into the 
future, as to mutton chops, saddle of 
mutton, etc. 


In Luxury Class 
Whereas terrapin and canvassback 
duck formerly cost nothing but the 
catching, and had no real money val- 
ue, they have now become luxuries, 
with prices at the top notch; and by 
that same token mutton, comparative- 
ly low in price and within the reach 
of all today, would under the tender 
mercies of our true free-trade friends 
become a delicacy as rare and perhaps 
higher in price than the terrapin and 

canvassback duck of today. 


Had to Fight Game 

We of the West who used to fight 
off the deer, bear, antelope, and oth- 
er game, to keep them from eating 
up prospective gardens, hay stacks, 
and even our camp provisions; who 
knew the time when it cost but a 
moment with a gun and a steady eye 
to provide a month’s or _ several 
month’s meat rations for the family, 
often smile at the prices quoted in 
the metropolitan market at Christmas 
season or in cold of winter when ven- 
ison or bear meat is offered at ex- 
treme prices. 


Specious Arguments 


I have heard the specious argu- 
ments advanced that we could prevent 
this kind of a happening by raising 
considerably, the tariff on coarse 
wools, supposed to grow on mutton 
sheen, and reducing the tariff on 
the fine wools, and, thereby greatly 
increase our mutton product in this 
country, and depend upon the foreign 
countries for our wool, where it is 
alleged they are bound to grow, for 
centuries to come, finer grades. 

Well, gentlemen, upon what experi- 
ence, unon what history of the past, 
upon what tendency of the present, 
can we exnect a result of this kind in 
the future? 


Range is Cut Down 
First, we must chalk down the 
fact that practically there is no lon- 
ger an extensive public domain for 
grazing purposes. It has been so 
generally absorbed that what is left 


is largely either in forest, the ‘bad 
lands,” the rock regions of the moun- 
tains, or the frazzled edges and isolat- 
ed patches that fill in the 
ground-work of the map, spotted over 
with homesteaders and farmers who 
have absorbed the water and water- 
ing places in the arid region and al- 
most, or quite, the entire territory 
outside those regions. 


Consuming Our Own Wheat 


Whereas a few years ago we were 
exporting millions upon millions of 
bushels of wheat, we now find our- 
selves in danger of becoming consid- 
erable importers in order to provide 
for the growth of our population 
from natural causes and immigration 

We have been making great ef- 
forts to reduce our imports of sugar, 
and very considerable areas have, in 
the past few years passed from graz- 
ing lands into intensively cultivated 
tillage land through the application of 
irrigation, and sugar beets grow now 
where sheep grazed before. 


Corn and Potatoes 


And so on, as to corn, potatoes,and 
other crops, all of which are more 
profitable than sheep under present 
conditions and state of public mind. 


Go, if you please, to the other 
countries; the British Isles, for in- 
stance, where they raise a superior 
class of mutton. There wool grow- 
ing is not engaged in as a business, 
but wool is a by-product; and the 
sheep grown there form only a part 
of the mutton supply for home con- 
sumption. 


The Real Question 


At this late date in my life, after 
having been interested in sheep-rais- 
ing since my earliest remembrances 
—hborn, as I was in a factory village 
in Massachusetts where wool was 
both grown and manufactured—and 
after having forty years’ experience 
in wool-growing in the Rocky moun- 
tain country, to my mind it is not so 
much a question why we have not in- 
creased our flocks more than we have 
as it is why they have not decreased 
with free wool at one time and under 
numerous tariff changes and contin- 
ual fear of the future. 


It has also been my observation 
that wool manufactures have lan- 
guished, and idle mills have been in 
evidence. and the woolgrowers’ mar- 
ket nearly or quite destroyed. when- 
ever the tariff on wool manufactures 
has been less than at present. 




















Must Have Protection 

And I give you my solemn assur- 
ance that I believe as firmly as I be- 
lieve that night follows day and day 
follows night, that the sheep growers 
of this country cannot successfully 
continue their business with less pro- 
tection than schedule K now affords 
them, however you may change or 
regulate it, and that if any changes 
are to be made to meet eixsting or 
altered conditions or circumstances, 
if terms or rates relative to the im- 
position of the tariff are to be made 
different, they must not be lessen- 
ed and ought to be increased in the 
net clear to the wool growers if we 
are to have uninterrupted continu- 
ance of that industry beyond the 
keeping of a few straggling bunches 
of mutton sheep, as now kept in New 
England and in the middle states 
where wool is a by-product and early 
lambs and high-priced mutton are 
the incentive to sheep raising, and 
where formerly large flocks of Meri- 
no and other well-wooled sheep were 
grown for their wool production. 


Quintessence of Ignorance 


It is alleged by some doctrinaires 
that if we should reduce the tariff on 
fine wool and increase it upon the 
long mutton wools, we would cause a 
change from the growth of fine wool 
sheep to that of greatly increased 
numbers of mutton sheep. 

A theory of this kind is the quin- 
tessence of ignorance and imperti- 
nence. The Merino sheep is the basis 
of our whole structure of wool and 
mutton growing in this country. We 
can indulge in various gradings, cross 
breedings, and so forth, up to a cer- 
tain proportion or degree, beyond 
which we cannot go if we wish to suc- 
ceed in the sheep industry. 


Decrease In East 

Sheep raising, as we all know, has 
decreased in the older and eastern 
states in late years, and has increased 
only in the far-western or prairie 
states. In the latter states the sheep 
are handled or grazed in large herds, 
and the habits of the Merino sheep 
and its crosses insure the banding-to- 
gether and the non-separation beyond 
reasonable tines of the flocks so graz- 
ed. But to undertake to graze, as we 
do in the west, the thoroughbred 
coarse-wool sheep, like the Cotswold, 
Lincolns, and Leicesters, is imposs- 
ible. We might as well undertake to 
herd a band of deer or elk. They are 
long-legged, swift-footed, indepen- 
dent, and will graze only in small 
flocks. 
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Cheap Land and Labor 


In this country, to insure the rais- 
ing of sheep in large numbers for the 
carcass itself, with the fleece a by- 
product, land and labor will have to 
become far cheaper than now, or mut- 
ton will have to be far more expen- 
sive. 

We find an exemplification of this 
in the country just north of us where 
land and labor are cheaper than here. 
The Presidents recent message to 
congress transmitting the Canadian 
recipricity scheme contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“The question of the cost of cloth- 
ing as affected by duty on textiles 
and their raw materials—so much 
mooted—is not within the scope of 
an agreement with Canada, because 
she raises comparatively few wool 
sheep, and her textile manufactures 
are unimportant.” 


An Important Industry 


Canada, with England to nourish 
and protect her, with cheap land and 
labor, is authoritatively quoted by our 
president, Mr. Taft, as unimportant 
in her textile manufactures and her 
sheep industry. Are our textile in- 
dustries in the United tates unim- 
portant’ Is the wool-growing indu-:- 
try of ouv country unimportant? Why 
this difference in our favor?  Be- 
cause of the past benefits of Sched- 
ule K, with all its alleged faults, and 
because of what has been demonstrat- 
ed under that schedule in the past few 
decades by our vigiliant, virile, ub- 
iquitous manufacturers and our stal- 
wart, never-say-die, patient and long- 
suffering wool growers. 


Experience in Coffee 

Is it a safe and sane policy to ad- 
mit free of duty articles which we 
must have, on the assumption that 
prices to the consumer will be less? 
Then how about coffee? When we 
remove the import tariff a foreign 
country taxed up against us a virtual 
export tariff and our prices were no 
less, while we lost the revenue. 


Hides and The Tariff 

And how about hides? The Presi- 
dent had not signed the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff bill, making hides free, 
when Argentina promptly advanced 
hides ten per cent, and after the law 
was signed and launched, a further 
addition was imposed, so that hides 
were no lower—were indeed higher 
for a time— and shoes, boots harness, 
and saddles upon which we had been 
offered—nay, guaranteed—a reduc- 
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tion by the apostle of free hides, were 
in fact, increased. 


Questions Answered 

It is often asked why, with the 
protection afforded wool, the sheep 
of this country have not increased 
faster, especially in view of the fact 
that we consume so much more wool 
than we grow, and the further fact 
that our manufacturers have provid- 
ed mills enough and perhaps even 
more than are necessary, to weave all 
of the finished product needed by the 
nation. 

Answering this, I would say, there 
are various reasons: First, wool 
growing has not been sufficiently 
profitable the world over to enable the 
world’s production of wool to keep up 
with the world’s demands for woolen 
fabrics. This is shown as follows: 

World’s shrinkage in total number 
of sheep in the past fifteen years, 40, 
000,000 head. 

World’s in crease in population dur 
ing the same period, nearly 100,000,- 
000. 


Acreage Not Increasing 

Again: While the population and 
demand for woolens are ever increas- 
ing, the acreage of land does not in- 
crease; and with a growing popula- 
tion the necessities for land for other 
purposes than grazing become great- 
er, and the grazing land of the last 
year becomes the cultivated field of 
this; and so on. 


Sheep In United States 

As to the United States: While 
the total number of sheep in the 
world has decreased in the past fif- 
teen years, as stated, forty million 
head, yet statistics show that the 
number of sheep in the United States 
has increased during that same per- 
iod from less than 38,000,000 head, 
worth but $60,000,000 to over 57,000- 
000 head, worth more than $233,000,- 
000. Thus showing an increase in 
numbers of fifty per cent. An in- 
crease in value of over two hundred 
and fifty per cent—and this, too, not- 
withstanding the uncertainty of the 
tenure of protective legislation ever 
present, and never more so than dur- 
ing the year last past. Truly, a good. 
showing for fifteen years! 


Mills Must Be Used 


As to woolen factories, they, like 
railroads and highways, once built 
are seldom abandoned; and _ even 
though they may earn but a trifle as 
compared with their cost, still an 
owner must proceed with the use of 
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his mill or suffer total loss of mill 
and machinery through rotting down 
in idleness. 

With sheep it is different. They 
are moveable, and if too unprofitable 
they are sent to the shambles, the 
business closed, and the loss appor- 
tioned. 


Industry Will Grow 


Give uS adequate, unchanging, 

uaranteed protection, and more and 
etter cultivated land will be used 
for sheep growing and the sheep of 
the United States will double, or more 
than double, in numbers—which 
would fully supply the wool require- 
ments of the American people. 


For instance: During the period 
from 1864 to 1884, twenty years, the 
wool clip of the country increased 
nearly two and one-half times, or in- 
creased from 123,000,000 to 300,000,- 
000 pounds. During that time, how- 
ever, the people were not, each and 
nearly every one, after Schedule K 
with an ax, but all supported it as 
necessary to our growth and develop- 
ment. 


You have to look elsewhere than 
to the Tariff for the cause of advanc- 
ing prices, and you have got to seek 
the cause in all civilized countries, 
for the growing prices are general. 
Meanwhile it is the salvation of the 
wage-earner that Protection as_ ad- 
ministered in the United States as- 
sures an income much better fitted to 
meet living expenses than is the case 
elsewhere.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


In 1896, under the beneficent 
influence of “the tariff for rev- 
venue only,” ten bushels of the far- 
mers corn was required to purchase 
one pair of shoes. In 1910, under 
the protection of a “‘protective tariff” 
ten bushels of corn purchases two 
pair of shoes and leaves the farmer 
a balance of $1.04. Which policy do 
you suppose the farmer favors? 


C. B. Bogue, Jr., of Nebraska, sent 
in during March the names and dues 
of eleven new members for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. If 
all sheepmen were possessed of this 
spirit there would be no agitation 
now for a reduction of the wool tariff. 
Congress never attacks an industry 
that is prepared to defend itself. 
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Transportation Charges on Wool 
Unreasonable. 


A matter to which I wish to call 
your earnest attention, and to invite 
discussion, is the rate for the trans- 
portation of wool to the eastern mar- 
kets. We now pay from Eastern 
Oregon, Utah, Montana, Nevada, 
Wyoming and Idaho points $2.13 a 
houndred pounds in carload lots. 
This is for the wool in the grease— 
two thirds of the weight being grease 
and dirt. Thus, to supply the manu- 
facturers with a hundred pounds of 
clean wool, the western wool ‘grower 
must pay the railroad company 
$6.39. If, as has been suggested 
above, this association was incorpor- 
ated and its forces organized, the 
matter of these rates could be pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it should be easy 
to secure a reduction in this case of 
at least half a cent a pound. 

it is doubtful if many of us real- 
ize just what a saving would be ac- 
cémplished by the reduction of the 
wool rate by half a cent a pound. The 
western states ship considerably over 
a million pounds of wool to the east 
every year. A saving of half a cent 
a pound on the freight rate would ag- 
eregate more than $500,000. 

The freight rate on western wool is 
made on the basis of what the traf- 
fic will bear, and not on the basis 
of what would make a fair return to 
the transportation companies for the 
services rendered. Of course, the 
traffic will bear it, because it is made 
to bear it, and every wool grower, 
every manufacturer of woolens and 
every ultimate consumer of woolens 
is made to share in the extra expense 
entailed by the exorbitant freight 
rate. 

Evidence that this rate is exces- 
sive is not difficult to show. It is 
believed to be the greatest commodi- 
ty charge made on a long haul in the 
United States. Wool is usually load- 
ed in cars, which have been brought 
west loaded with furniture. These 
cars are loaded with an average of 
35,000 pounds of wool, and _ the 
charge for delivery of such a car is 
about $745.50. <A car of fruit, a 
perishable commodity, which must 
be handled at express speed, costs 
the shipper for the same weight $350 
acar. With wool, it is brought east 
as a portion of any kind of train load, 
it is switched and shunted at the will 
of the railroad company, and it gene- 
rally takes a month or more to maxe 


delivery of wool in the east after its 
shipment from any western point. I 
feel it would be extremely difficult 
for the transportation companies to 
make convincing explanation of why 
wool shipments should bear a freight 
rate so much in excess of other com- 
modities which are even more dif‘i- 
cult to handle, and where the item of 
risk is so much greater. 


FRED W. GOODING 
Ex-President National Wool Growers. 


The records of the last census ta- 
ken by the Government as to the ay- 
erage wage paid in the various states 
is not yet available, but the census 
of 1905 showed that the highest 
wages were paid to men in those 
states in which the sheep industry 
obtained to the largest extent. For 
instance, the average weekly wages 
of men in Montana was $18.60; Nev- 
ada, $18.05; Wyoming, $15.93; Colo- 
rado, $14.78; California, $14.59; and 
the average weekly wage paid to men 
in the Western sheep states was $16 
39. What a contrast these figures 
make with the average weekly wage 
paid to men in states that are not 
sheep states. For instance, North 
Carolinia, $5.92; Georgia, $6.70; Vir- 
ginia, $8.47; Tennessee, $8.17, and so 
on throughout these sheepless states. 
Doesn’t this kind of look as if pro- 
tection to the sheep industry meant 
protection to labor? 


Is Wool a Necessity? 


A prominent Congressmen has de- 
clared that “In arranging the rates, 
the highest should be on luxuries, and 
the lowest, or none at all, on the nec- 
essaries of life. By so doing we shall 
promote eyery legitimate business in- 
terest in this country.” 


Since woolen clothing may proper- 
ly be classed among the necessaries 
of life does this Congressman mean to 
charge that the sheep industry is not 
a legitimate business; an industry 
that has contributed an empire to the 
Nation; that has furnished the Gov- 
ernment with far more than its share 
of revenue for the last half century; 
that has added materially to the citiz- 
en ship of the great west; that has fur 
nished food and clothing for man- 
kind since fig leaves ceased to be 
fashionable, surely falls in the legi- 
timate class. Is it his purpose to 
attack this industry, destroy it, and 
thereby ruin the future of the great 
west? 
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Address of Ex-Governor Frank R. Gooding 


On Election to Presidency of National Wool Growers Association at Portland 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the 47th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, in taking 
this gavel I am not unmindful of the 
resposibilities it carries with it. I 
have assumed other great responsibil- 
ities before, but never, to my mind, 
has there been a responsibility resting 
upon me so great as the present one 
today, for the responsibilities of this 
organization are not confined to the 
borders of any one state, but they ex- 
tend from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south to the British possessions on the 
north. Every state in the Union 
if you please, is interested in the 
work of this great organization this 
year, and this might be called the 
crucial year of our industry. We are 
told that Schedual K is to be revised. 
What that revision is will depend 
largely, in my judgment, how well 
this organization presents its case to 
the American people. 

The youngest wool grower of today 
can remember the dark days of our 
industry when wool was placed on the 
free list. The wreck and ruin it 
brought upon our industry is still 
fresh in the memories of the Ameri- 
can people, and through this organi- 
zation we must see that there is not a 
repitition of those dark days. 

There is an honest difference in the 
cost.of production of a pound of wool 
in this country and that of any other 
nation of the earth. Wages are high- 
er, living is higher, freight rates and 
everything that enters into the cost 
of the production of a pound of wool 
costs more in this country than m 
any foreign country. Through this 
organization we must see that we are 

iven that honest difference, or else 

isaster will soon overtake our busi- 
ness and our flocks will again be 
stampeded to the slaughter houses 
and our wool will be selling below the 
cost of production, which means ruin 
and disaster. 


-) The officers of this organization 
ca 


n do but very little without the co- 
operation of all the wool growers of 
the United States. We must see that 
there is a through organization in 
every state in the Union to co-oper- 
ate with the work of the National in 
placing our needs squarely before the 
American people for that degree of 
protection which means prosperity to 
our industry. 


It seems to me that every good cit- 
izen of the United States ought to be 
proud of the fact that it does cost 
more to produce wool in this country 
than in foreign countries where labor 
is so low. Good wages mean better 
homes and a higher standard of citiz- 
enship, of which we all feel justly 
proud. Give us the labor as cheap as 
it is in foreign countries, living as 
cheap, freight rates as cheap and we 
can compete with any country on 
earth. No good citizen would want 
to see these conditions in America, 
and every good citizen, regardless of 
political affilations, should be willing 
to give us the honest difference in the 
cost of producing a pound of wool in 
this country, or a pound of mutton, 
and that of any foreign country. 

No industry in the Union has been 
more unfortunate than ours. It has 
been made the football of politics a!- 
most from the beginning. We have 
been given a few years of prosperity 
through a Protective Tariff only to 
find that when our flocks were begin- 
ing to increase and the business begin 
ing to be a prosperous one, the Tariff 
is to be revised, or our product is to 
be put on the free list. Every agitation 
ot the tariff on wool has marked a de 
crease in t!:e number of sheep in this 
country. So let us hope that Presi- 
dent Vaft’s recommendation for a 
permanant tariff commission shall 
become the law of this land. 

I sincerely hope the Committee on 
Resolutions has paid the highest re- 
spect that the English language can 
command to Present Taft’s recom- 
mendation for a permanent ‘Tariff 
Commission. in my judgment, it is 
the greatest step towards advance- 
ment in our commercial world that 
America has ever known. Through 
this Tariff Commission the great 
business interests of this country 
which need protection will be settled 
in the broad light of common sense 
and business judgment, and a degree 
of confidence and stability will be 
given to the business interests of this 
nation that will place America on a 
sound basis of permanent prosperity 
such as it has never before known. 

When Schedule K is revised we 
should see that it tells the truth in- 
stead of a lie, and that it gives our in- 
dustry the full measure of protection 
that it needs to make it a permanent 
and prosperous one. 


We have no fight with the manu- 
facturers. They should all be our 
friends. Our industry cannot be 
prosperous unless the manufacturers 
furnish us a home market for our pro 
duct. Yet in this fight there should be 
no combination between the wool 
growers and the manufacturers. 
They are amply able to present their 
own vase to the Commission, and each 
industry stand squarely and firmly 
upon its own basis. When schedule 
K is revised we should see that it 
means what it says and says what it 
means, and that there is a spirit of 
fairness in it toward all classes of. 
wool, regardless of the amount of 
shrinkage there is in different kinds 
of wool. I know of no reason why 
Schedule K should be hard to under- 
stand. It should be made so simple 
that every wool grower of the nation 
who reads it can understand what it 
means, and there should be no oppor- 
tunity for evasion of the amount of 
duty it promises to the wool grower 
of this nation, regardless of the class 
of sheep which he may own. 


I want to assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that you shall have the 
best there is in me in this great fight 
for our industry. Nothing will be too 
hard for me to undertake. You will 
have all of my time if neccessary. But 
again let me say I can do little alone. 
I must have the co-operation of all the 
wool growers of the nation, their mor- 
al assistance as well as financial as- 
sistance, and nothing must be left un- 
done to convince the wool growers of 
the nation that this year marks an 
epoch in our industry, and upon our 
efforts will depend whether we are to 
enjoy prosperity in the future or 
whether disaster and ruin will again 
be our lot. The verdict rests with us, 
and us alone. 


I am not willing to believe that any 
political organization wants to dis- 
troy the great wool industry of this 
nation. The lesson taught by the 
Wilson Bill ought to be evidence to all 
that the sheep industry of America 
cannot be prosperous without pro- 
tection. The fight is in our hands, 
and I am going to call upon every 
wool grower of the nation to come to 
the rescue of our industry and lend 
his assistance in every possible way 
for its protection in presenting our 
case to the American people. 
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Letter from Vice-Pres. Knollin to the Idaho Statesman. 
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Gentlemen : 

My business interests are such that 
I am obliged to live out of the state 
of Idaho part of the time. I make 
this explanation as you might con- 
sider it presumptious to write to our 
United States Senators, as suggested 
by you in your February 5th issue. 
You, however, say to your readers: 
“If you favor President Taft’s lower 
cost of living policy, send this or 
some similar statement to Senator 
Heyburn and Senator Borah.” 

I have been a reader of the States- 
man for a number of years, and 
while I do not question its honesty 
in making this great outcry for a 
lower cost of living, I am very much 
surprised that a paper representing 
a state, whose very foundation for 
material prosperity is dependent up- 
on the development of its agricultu- 
ral resources which are as yet in 
their infancy, should cry to “Let 


down the bars and give us reasonable 
prices for foodstuffs”, “No injury to 
farmers”, Even high protectionists 
admit proposed enlarged markets will 
benefit them.” How, may I ask, may 
one reconcile these statements? The 
farmer and the ranchman raise the 
products which you think it is de- 
sirable to market at lower prices, and 
yet you say there will be no injury to 
the farmer, and that he will be bene- 
fitted. You base your reasoning, no 
doubt, by assuming that the farmer 
will be able to buy what he does not 
produce, such as machinery, wire for 
fencing, lumber and clothing at less 
cost, and being able to buy at lower 
prices, he could afford to sell his 
products for lower prices. This is 
all well enough in theory, but for the 
purpose of seeing how it works out 
in fact, I am submitting for your in- 
formation figures representing the 
operation of a ranch in the State of 


Idaho for a period of ten years. 1899 
to 1909, inclusive. This ranch, in its 
richness of soil and its general lay 
for economical irrigation and handl- 
ing is far above the average Idaho 
ranch. The figures in the statement 
I send you can be verified by bills 
and vouchers; they are absolutely 
correct. You will note the monthly 
average, the yearly average and the 
total expense for ten years. For my 
purpose, we will use the latter fig- 
ures. You will note that the largest 
item is labor $30,727.16, and the next 
largest item is interest on the invest- 
ment, $15,520.38. The next largest 
item is for feed used on the ranch, 
for ranch horses, for milk cows and 
hogs, and I will add for the feeding 
of beef for home consumption. This 
feed was raised on the ranch, credit- 
ed to crop account and charged back 
to expense. The expense for seeds, 
$3655.00, is in part handled the same 
way. The ranch produces the great- 
er part of seed that has been used. 
Then we have the item of incidental 
expense, when our foremen are em- 
ployed away from the ranch at- 
tending to business connected with 
the ranch, amounting to $1175.08. 
This you will note, only figures $9.76 
per month, being good evidence that 
the expense incurred did not include 
grand opera or long pleasure trips 
made and charged up to the expense 
of running the ranch. The taxes a- 

nount to $1570.91; land leases $37.- 
82, and salt $51.55. Then we have 
household expenses amounting to 
$2967.43 and equipment amounting 
to $3382.63, the total expense of the 
two being $6350.06. In explanation 
of the light household expenses, wii! 
say that practically all of light main- 
tenance expense, that the fences and 
buildings have been made mostly of 
poles and logs, so that the larger part 
of the expense has been in the labor. 
The total of these tive, however, as 
given, $6350.06, represents the actual 
outlay of money, and it is the coim- 
modities making up this amount that 
I presume we might hope to buy at 
a less cost, in accordance with you, 
theory. For the purpose of illustra- 
tion, we will suppose that a saving of 
25 per cent could be made on this 
$6350.06, which would amount to 
$1587.51. You will note the erops 
we sold amounted to $59,308.78 and 
there was a profit made on livestock 
amounting to $7335.35, making a to- 
tal income of $66,644.13. It would 











require but 2.2 per cent reduction of 
the income to off-set the $1578.51 
that we are assuming we might save. 
I will ask you if the farmer and 
ranchman may expect a difference of 
22.8 per cent in the value of the prod- 
ucts he sells and the necessities he 
buys, under the proposed Canadian 
Reciprocity Treaty? Is it not more 
logical to conclude that if, by this 
treaty a saving of 25 per cent could 
be made on purchases, that a loss of 
25 per cent would be sustained on 
sales? I fail to see how you could 
look at the proposition in any other 
light, and we find from the figures 
we are dealing with that there would 
be a loss sustained on crops sold of 
$16661.03 as against a savisg of 
$1578.51, or a net loss of $15073.50 
How shall we off-set this loss? You 
will note for the ten years this ranch 
has sustained a total loss of $944.84, 
although during the time the proper- 
ty has appreciated in value $2915.00. 
We have no surplus account from 
which to take this loss, and as we 
study the figures carefully, it will be 
seen that the only opportunity for off 
setting the depreciation in crops 
would be to decrease the labor and 
the interest accounts. It has been 
my experience that when prices are 
good and times are prosperous that 
interest charges go down but that 
when times are hard, we are obliged 
to pay a higher rate of interest for 
money to operate our ranches on. 
Now, we have our labor account, an | 
you will see at a glance that to make 
up the depreciation in the value of 
the crops a reduction of 50 per cent 
would have to be made in labor. ‘The 
laboring men, which includes the var- 
mer, are the consumers of the co.un- 
try. When you cheapen the cost of 
living you lower wages. You may 
eliminate the wages by havine ile 
farmer handle smaller tracts of land 
and do the work himself, but is not 
the farmer entitled to some recom- 
pense for his labor? Again, you 
might say, have the farmer own his 
own land and no interest to pay. This 
would be better for the farmer, of 
course, but how many farmers do own 
heir own land in fee simple, and a- 
ain is not the money invested worth 
interest? Again it might be said that 
a ranch containing nearly seven hun- 
dred acres could not be operated as 
economically as smaller ranches. On 
that point I would say that the ranch 
in question has been operated on a 
very economical basis, and with the 
exception of one year. the crops have 
been very good indeed. You will no- 
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tice by the profit and loss statement, 
that a heavy loss was sustained dur- 
ing 1901, followed by a smaller loss 
in 1902 and a very small profit in 
1903 and a small loss again in 1904. 
As for the heavy loss, will say that 
our alfalfa froze out, not only on our 
ranch but largely throughout south- 
ern Idaho. This not only caused a 
loss of the crop that year, but made 
additional expense for  re-seeding 
Then too, times were not overly good 
during these first years. 

I have noted with considerable in- 
terest your quotations of what Idaho 
law makers think of the Canadian 
Reciprocity treaty; and it also seems 
to be the uniform opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature that the cost 
of living should be reduced. Sena- 
tor Kearnes says: “I regard all this 
republican talk about reciprocity and 
tariff reduction as a joke, a scheme to 
escape honest tariff reduction. Get 
rid of the trusts and reduce the cost 
of living, that’s what the people are 
demanding.” Perhaps the Senator 
has in mind the opening up our mar- 
kets to foreign countries would elim- 
inate the trusts. Does the Senator 
know, I wonder, that even now our 
packers are engaged in the same busi- 
ness in Canada and other foreign 
countries, and they would dominate 
the business of the world under a 
free trade policy the same as they 
do now. Would it not be greatly to 
their advantage to have open markets 
in the United States for their prod- 
ucts, produced from cheaper raw ma- 
terial and cheaper labor obtained in 
Canada and Argentina? 

I note that nearly all letters from 
newspapers throughout the state take 
the same stand, that the Canadian 
Reciprocity treaty is desirable as it 
would bring about a lower cost of 
living. 

There is no doubt but what the 
farmer has a great advantage over 
the town and city men when it comes 
to a lower cost of living from the 
fact that the farmer produces largely 
what he consumes, but does not the 
farmer well pay for this advantage 
by harder work and longer hours at 
it and by isolation that does not per- 
mit him the enjoyment of the social 
pleasures such as the town and city 
people have? On the other hand, 
however, no one is so independent as 
the farmer and the ranchman. The 
advertisements that we see in every 
paper of farms and ranches for sale 
would indicate that they, on their 
part, are not satisfied with their con- 
ditions and are desirous of selling 
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out, probably with a view of trying 
town or city life. If the editors of the 
Idaho papers and the town and city 
people generally, want cheaper living 
they might obtain it by buying some 
of the farms and ranches and trade- 
places. You say: “The people of the 
nation are up in arms over the high 
cost of living and Idahoans share the 
feeling entertained elsewhere. They 
have depended upon this and that po- 
litical theory to give relief, but the 
prices of food has gone steadily up, 
until today the man who toils finds 
it difficult to provide his family with 
the necessaries of life and save any- 
thing as against the inevitable rainy 
day” Was there ever a time in the 
history of the United States -when 
there was as much money deposited 
in savings banks? Who deposits mon- 
ey in savings banks? It certainly is 
not the farmer He, at times, has mon- 
ey on deposit without doubt, but he 
has too much use for his money to 
place it on deposit at 2 or 3 per cent 
interest. The wealthy men do not place 
their money in savings banks because 
they know how to handle money to 
make it earn more. Therefore it must 
be that the working people of the 
country are the ones that make de- 
posits in savings banks, and the rapid 
growth of the savings bank deposit 
would indicate that the laboringman 
is saving money regardless of the 
high cost of living. 

I will bring this letter, which is al- 
ready too long, to a close after mak- 
ing one more statement. I have re- 
cently returned from a trip to Idaho 
and while there the banks told me 
that there was a shortage of cash in 
the state, and they explained this in 
part by saying that a great deal of the 
money had been taken from the state 
to invest in cheap land in Canada. Is 
it to the interest of the people of Ida- 
ho that this money be invested in 
Canada? At this time, the investiga- 
tion of the Big Lost River Irrigation 
project is under way. Any one fa- 
miliar with the country knows that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the finest land in the world 
on Big and Little Lost River and oth- 
er sinks that will not become pro- 
ductive until capital and labor make 
them so. 

(Table on Page 10) 


The more members we have the less 
it costs each of them. 


Please ask your neighbor to join 
the National and help along the cause. 
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Forest and Flockmasters. 


Address by Hon. Stephen A. Lowell at National Wool Growers Convention. 

















HON. STEPHEN A LOWELL, 


PENDLETON, OREGON. 














I hold no retainer from any inter- 
est ov any individual, and for the 
views which I here express neither 
your organization nor any other is 
responsible. I speak as an advocate 
of all reasonable preservation of 
both state and national resources, 
and my interest in the questions 
here discussed is that of a citizen 
only. The brief which I hold is for 


ea. public, for this generation and 


the next, and for those to follow. 
Conservation, however, as the nation 
now interprets it, must be regarded 
as a manifestation of the natural pro- 
test of society against long continued 
lawlessness. The desire on the part 
of the people to terminate the domin- 
ion of malefactors in the public lands 
has caused the pendulum of public 
sentiment to swing so far the other 


way that honesty is obscured and 
retardation triumphant. 

The movement has resulted, ac- 
cording to the figures of the General 
Land Office, in closing to homeseek- 
ers nearly three hundred million 
acres of the national domain, an 
area more than twice as great as is 
comprised in the German Empire, or 
nearly four times as large as the 
whole expanse of Great Britain. It 
is true that all this territory is not 
included within the national forests, 
but it is included within reserves of 
various kinds, and the forests them- 
selves cover approximately one-half 
of the total acreage. 

Such a situation menaces the de- 
velopment of the Western states and 
with-holds from settlement lands 
which are needed to assure a sym- 


metrical growth of the country. We 
are now a nation of more than ninety 
millions of people, and if the increase 
of population shall continue relative- 
ly, another generation will witness 
upon American soil one hundred and 
fifty millions of people, and if we 
escape the curse of the unnatural 
and dangerous growth of the cities, 
every available acre of public lands 
must be open to the home builder. 
It is urged, of course, that there are 
vast tracts withdrawn which are in- 
capable of settlement and cultivation, 
but execpt in the case of high moun- 
tains, river brakes, and unwatered 
deserts it is safe to predict that it 
will be ultimately found that sub- 
stantially all the lands now withheld 
frorn settlement will yield crops in 
greater variety and abundance than 
the hill farms of New England pro- 
duced in their palmiest days. The 
soil and climate of the regions of 
these reserves are in large degree in- 
viting to men and women of the pio- 
neer spirit, who are willing to sub- 
due the forests, water the wilder- 
ness, and make homes in the waste 
places of earth. The people of the 
West have heard for forty years the 
story that certain lands were unfitted 
for cultivation, and that when the 
forests were removed the soil would 
not be productive, but experience, al- 
most without exception, has demon- 
strated that the hand and industry 
of man, applied with intelligence, can 
develop in almost any section of the 
West the most effective system of 
agriculture that civilization has ever 
known, and if the restraining hand 
of the government can now be eased 
in these vast domains, such condi- 
tion will be there demonstrated. 


The patriotic and unselfish senti- 
ment of the Western country, as 
well as that of the East, is behind 
the conversation idea so far as it is 
reasonable. We desire to see the 
coal, oil, and gas lands _ withheld 
from exploitation, and the _ scenic 
splendors of nature preserved in the 
national parks. We shall welcome 
the time when the selfish grasp of 
great corporations upon the national 
resources shall be broken, and when 
the unearned land grants of the 
transportation companies shall he 
returned to the general government. 
We believe implicitly in the idea thet 
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the remaining water power upon the 
public domain should be retained jor 
the people and, if necessary, develop- 
ed by the government for the peo- 
ple’s benefit, and we favor the main- 
tenance of the national forests, not 
for the purposes for which they have 
apparently been created, or because 
we accept all the theories which 
caused their creation, but rather that 
the timber areas may not pass_ into 
the hands of monopolistic interests, 
but may be used by the common 
people and may be preserved for 
coming generations. 

The West differs from the East 
upon this momentous question only 
upon the problem presented by ad- 
ministrations, to-wit: The West 
would invite home-builders, the East 
demands a_ protected wilderness; 
the West would encourage immedi- 
ate use and occupation of all these 
reservations so far as they can be 
used and occupied, the East would 
enclose them in a fence of uncon- 
scionable regulations and discourage 
both use and settlement. 

The sentiment of the older por- 
tions of the country seems to be bas- 
ed upon a belief that the population 
of the Western states is composed 
largely of land grabbers and timber 
thieves, and the idea there obtain- 
ing seems to be to withhold the pub- 
lic lands until some vague, uncer- 
tain, tenuous time in the distant fu- 
ture when all men become honest. 
It is apparently forgotten that the 
great majority of men are always 
honest, and that chords of blood and 
sympathy extend from the homes of 
this Western land back to the fire- 
sides upon the Atlantic, throughouc 
the South, and in the great valleys 
of the central states, and that the 
men and women here who are striving 
to lay the foundations of a substantial 
and tolerant civilization, but a few 
decades ago were children playing 
within the purlieus of the very 
homes where the extreme conserva- 
tion sentiment has found lodgement. 
It is forgotten that their blood pulses 
through our veins, and that w2 are 
just as patriotic, just as honest, just 
as righteous, as they are themselves. 

The men of the West who have been 
brought in contact with the actual 
conditions know better than anvone 
else can know that abundant fraud 
has colored public lan: affairs for 
a generation. We know that the 
timber thieves began their opera- 
tions in Michigan thirty years ago, 
and these men and their successors 
have moved westward through the 
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timber belt to the Pacific shores, and 
that crimes against the land laws of 


the states, as well as the gen- 
eral government, have marked 
with stripes and_ scars’ every 


commonwealth within the domain of 
the Louisana purchase. We have 
seen with regret territories, greater 
in area than many an Eastern state, 
pass into the control of great cor- 
porations and private individules, 
but we know too that the great mass 
of this criminality must be laid at 
the doors of the ‘black horse cavalry’ 
of the East whose agents have de- 
liberately plundered tne peonie of 
their heritage. 

I do not mean to assert that the 
record of western men is entirely 
white in this matter, nor have I any 
apology for their offenses, but for the 
few who have been tempted there 
can be offered the extenuating cir- 
cumstances that they have been com- 
pelled to protect their business 
against alien fraud, and that they 
have utilized their holdings for the 
development of the country and not 
for the creation of landlordism or 
for exploitation. Nine hundred and 
ninety men out of the thousand are 
always honest, and it is for this class 
that I sveak and for whose interests 
I appeal. 

It is a misfortune for the western 
country, and especially as touching 
the promise of its future, that the 
Statute of limitations has thrown its 
protective arm over men who ought 
to be in the penitentiary, and that 
the doctrine of innocent purchasers 
guarantees to present owners title to 
illegal land entries, but such is the 
law, and the past is a closed book; 
the law-abiding men of the west are 
readv to strike hands with those of 
the East for a cleaner future and for 
just conservation of every resource, 
but in doing this we have a right to 
ask that our brethern shall not be 
blind devotees of a system which 
closes the doors of progress and as- 
sures that kind of honesty only 
which is represented by the time lock. 

Some just middle ground must be 
found between the questionable ac- 
cession of title in the nast and the 
impossible securement of the same at 
the present. Jt is time that think- 
ing men arose in practicability above 
both theory and exnvloitation and de- 
manded of the national congress 
such legislation as will at once pro- 
tect the national resources from con- 
scienceless cavital and though them 
oven to operation by the honest toil- 
er. Organizations like this have 


been too much inclined in recent 
years to inconsiderately align them- 
selves upon the one side or the other 
of contentions between public offi- 
cials whose temporary elevation to 
power has made them apparent 
leaders. What is required is the 
hard common sense of men who are 
in touch with the situation enacted 
into law. 

The West accepts the scheme of 
conservation, indeed welcomes _ it, 
but it demands, and has a right to 
demand, such conservation as shall 
encourage and not retard the de- 
velopment of the country; that there 
shall be the fullest possible use of 
public lands, of forests, of mines 
and water power, immediate and ac- 
tual, and such legislation as will give 
the people such rights without undue 
restrictions and without the ceaseless 
unwinding of red tape. This gene- 
ration is entitled to as much consid- 
eration as the next and, with suffi- 
cient law to prevent fraud and mon- 
ovoly, and with wise and compre- 
hensive administration, every natu- 
ral resource should be freely avail- 
able to the public. 

In the administration of the for- 
est areas we demand the most use, 
not the least. The officers in charge 
ought to be clothed with authority 
and discretion in the premises and 
empowered to render an immediate 
decision uvon applications for use of 
the lands for grazing purposes, or -of 
the trees for timber purposes. and 
from such decision the anneal should 
not be to Washington, but to a board 
of disinterested, practical men, resi- 
dents of the state. whose decision 
shall be final. . The continual di- 
minishing of range area and the re- 
striction of grazing flocks among 
the trees is neither required by ex- 
isting conditions nor warranted by 
facts. 

The old idea that forests are nec- 
cessary to assure rainfall has been 


exploded by more thorough inves- 
tigation. I have to confess to a 
change of view myself. As an ad- 


vocate of conservation and of com- 
prehensive forestry for a decade I 
long held to the opinion that the 
desert nlaces of earth were attribut- 
ed to the destruction of the forests, 
and that in this land the preserva- 
tion of the trees was necessary to 
assure continuance of rain fall and 
conseauent productiveness, but the 
historical records of the world now 
available clearly demonstrate that 
the forest area neither increases nor 
diminishes precipitation, and _ that 
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the grass sod, grain fields, and gar- 
den lands just as surely serve as a 
protection against floods as do the 
forests. The stream run-off is not 
materially affected by the exist- 
ence or non-existence of trees so long 
as there is a soil cover of some 
character. Such being the facts 
therefore, the real value of the na- 
tional forests is to maintain the tim- 
ber supply and to protect the steep 
hillsides from erosion. The _ re- 
quisite then is such law and admin- 
istration as will prevent monoply by 
wealth and destruction by fire. Year 
in and year out it should be the duty 
of the government to encourage the 
entry of homesteads upon these re- 
serves and the fullest use of the land 
for grazing purposes until that por- 
tion suitable for ultimate tillage shal! 
have passed to private hands. 
result to be sought is settlement and 
cultivation, a home wherever a home 
can be established, to the end that 
grain and grass and orchards and 
gardens shall supplant the  wilder- 
ness. 

For this supreme purpose a com- 
plete and scientific examination of 
all the public lands ought to be made 
by practical men under the joint di- 
rection of state and nation, and the 
data made available to homestead 
entrymen. When this has been done, 
it is safe to predict that four-fifths 
of the area now set apart in these 
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reserves will be found suitable for 


cultivation and fitted for homes. 
The history of all the public land 
states is the story of vast expanses 
nee thought unproductive, but which 
are now of great fertility. I am not 
unaware that there is now existent 
a law which theoretically invites 
homesteaders to settle within the na- 
tional forests, but it is hedged about 
with restrictions and the average life 
is too short to unwind the red tape 
which disgraces the departments at 
Washington. The whole idea seems 
to be to discourage and not encour- 
age building of homes. 

Until the time shali come whei 
the primeval forest shall sive place 
to farms and the concomitants of 
civilization, the whole nation has a 
direct and vital 1] 


interest in the full 
and free use of ali lands for graz- 
ing purposes, because it is an un- 
questioned fact that the production of 
livestock adds, not only to the indi- 
vidual wealth of a nation, but richly 
contributes to national prosperity 
and to the comfort, convenience, hap- 
piness, and needs of all people. ‘The 
animals contribute not only to the 
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food and raiment of man, but they 
maintain the fertility of the soil, and 
in all history the highest agricul- 
tural development has been found in 
those countries where the animal in- 
dustry has kept pace with general 
tarming. The public range will ul- 
timately pass forever, possibly in 
another haif century, but until the 
tederal land shall vest in homestead- 
ers, ready to take up the work of the 
flock masters as_ individuals with 
smaller herds but in greater num- 
bers, it is for the interests of the 
whole people to encourage the use 
of the range by sheep men and cat- 
tle men, and to permit such use with 
the least possible expense and _ the 
least possible restriction. No indi- 
vidual, no section of the country, no 
honest industry, can possibly suffer 
injury by the encouragement on the 
part of the government of such oc- 
cupation of the forest reserves, but 
all will receive incidental benefit 
therefrom. ‘The sheep is beyond all 
question the most valuable animal 
given by Providence to man, and con- 
tributes most largely to all his needs, 
and the unreasoning prejudice which 
hampers their: husbandry is i 
plainable. 

it the public interest then requires 
such administration of public utili- 
ties, and especially of the National 
forests, as will contribute most lar- 
gely to the public good, what con- 
gressional action is necessary? It 
must be admitted that the remedy is 
there. In my judgment the first re- 
quirement is that there shall be 
placed in each public land state a 
federal superintendent who = shall 
have charge of the national resoure- 
es therein and of the use thereof, 
and that he shall be clothed with 
full authority to bind the govern- 
ment, and who shall act, and _ act 
promptly, upon every application for 
power, mining, timber, grazing and 
homestead privileges, without the 
delay and theoreticaly technicalities 
incident to reference to the Depart- 
ments at Washington; and to avoid 
errors or favoritism upon his part 
there should be created an appellate 
tribunal of citizens of the state who, 
in case of dissatisfaction with any 
decision of such _ superintendent, 
either by interested parties or the 
general public, shall have authority 
to go upon the ground, take evidence, 
and determine the issue finally and 
promptly. 

This plan will end the long dis- 
pute, insure complete use of the nat- 
ural resources, eliminate the present 


inex- 


irksome delays, and accomplish the 
basic purposes of conservation, to- 
wit: the prevention of larceny, spec- 
ulative exploitation, and concentra- 
tion in the hands of the few. 

The administration of the public 
domain by the federal government 
has not met the needs of the people. 
For decades public officials winked 
at dishonesty, until the fairest lands 
of the continent passed to the 
plunderbund. Now integrity and 
good faith are rebuked by unneces- 
sary and unreasonable department 
legislation, by interminable delays, 
and regulations untold. 

It will not do to turn these lands 
back to the states. Exverience has 
demonstrated in the administration 
of their own school lands and public 
utilities, that officialdom in the com- 
monwealth is usually an easier mark 
for the land grabber and franchise 
manipulator than ia the national 
government, if that is possible. The 
responsibility must be placed some- 
where, and apparently in the present 
state of public sentiment there should 
be joint control by state and nation. 
The lands are held by the general 
government to all intents and pur- 
poses in trust for the people, and the 
representatives of the trusteeship 
ought to be large enough and broad 
enough to be given complete power 
to carry out the purposes of the trust. 
Such should be the character an-l 
such the authority of the superin- 
tendent representative of the govern- 
ment within each state. 

Organizations such as this, there- 
fore, must centralize their efforts up- 
on the vital principle that the na- 
tional forests must be open to seitle- 
ment, not in theory, but in fact: to 
the idea that whenever a man will 
settle upon a timber tract and clear 
it for a home, placing the lumber up- 
on the market to satisfy present 
needs he ought to be encouraged; and 
educating the world to the know ledge 
that grain and vegetasies and hay 
and livestock mean vastly more to 
humanity than does a primeval for- 
est. It is time that the period of 
drifting in the conservation policv 
of the nation found au erd, and that 
some definite, settled truths should 
be known to all the people. 

Far better would it be if the mil- 
lions which the Pittsburg iron mas- 
ter has just donated to the dreamy 
cause of international peace had been 
given to ascertain the needs of the 
masses of this land, to educate the 
dwellers in the great cities to the 
possibilities which the public lands 
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open to them, and to demonstrate 


the character thereof and their pro- 
ductive powers. In my opinion the 
world neither desires nor requires 
universal peace. War will be nec- 
essary until the mighty social and in- 
dustrial problems which confront 
humanity are settled, and _ settled 
right. When they are determined, 
war will end. Until that period, 
time must come and come again when 
men shall say, as in ancient times, 
“Behold the Lord of hosts hath 
bared his arm, and lo, it is the arm of 
the avenger.” ; 

Permit me to digress and give you 
a suggestion as to the wool schedule 
of the tariff law which is about to 
receive your attention. ‘The flock 
masters have been too willing to ac- 
cept the theories and the figures of 
other men, and the time has arrived 
when duty to your country demands 
that you assemble the data yoursel- 
ves and lay the facts before the na- 
tional congress, not only as to your 
industry, its extent, its value, and 
the necessity of protecting the pro- 
ducer throughout this land, but also 
the interest which all the people have 
in the maintenance of sheep produc- 
tion in the republic. The duty upon 
most manufactured articles is admit- 
tedly too high, but upon the products 
of range and farm it is generally too 
low. These productions are entitled 
to protection, not only as a matter of 
private interest, but for the public 
good. The future of the nation rests 
upon that civilization which is 
found in the rural communities, not 
in the hot house atmosphere of gréat 
cities. Producers must stand _ to- 
gether, not only in justice to them- 
selves, but as a matter of public wel- 
fare, and over them all the nation 
must spread its mantle of protection. 
You have a righé to demand that the 
shodd: goods uven the market shail 
be marked as shoddy; that there 
shall be maintained a duty upon 
hides; that the coarse wools which 
you cannot produce shall be admitted 
free; that the schedules when adopt- 
ed shall be so clear and definite that 
there can be no jockeying with their 
construction or classification. The 
great difficulty with the tariff laws 
in the past has been that the sched- 
ules have presented to the average 
man but a tangle of words, and that 
experts who have interpreted them 
have too often been friendly to spe- 
cial interests. 

It is meet that your organization 
and kindred organizations become 
militant, aggressive, unyielding, de- 
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claring principles and demanding 
rights; that out of the experience of 
the membership and the records of 
the world’s scientists the truth as to 
forests and tariffs may be deter- 
mined, and that a successful con- 
test for justice and the country’s 
good be’waged. You possess a migh- 
ty heritage of leadership. From the 
day when Abraham led his flocks 
over the star-lit plains of Chaldea, 
down to the present time, men who 
have constituted.and do constitute 
are his successors in the great indus- 
try you represent have been pioneers 
in civilization and leaders of men. 
Westward they have moved across 
the continents until in your persons 
they face the ultimate ocean and 
have belted the globe. No industry 
in all history has left such a magni- 
ficent impress upon the ages. 


Trees Should be Raised Where 
They will Grow 

Whenever a forest reserve was 
created, the forest officials recogniz- 
ed the right of the users of the range 
when they made their allotments, and 
based the permits to the issuance of 
them to those that had used the rang- 
es so embraced in these reserves for 
the longest periods, and there is no 
other rule that can be successfully fol- 
lowed. We find that the people of 
Europe, especially in Germany, in 
cases where their stock were being 
grazed on the lands that were put in- 
to reserves fifty to one hundred years 
ago, are now using the grazing on 
these same reserves by reason of 
acquiring a right to do so previous to 
the time they were embraced in re- 
serves. Some of the people there 
were in the habit of turing their hogs 
into the forest to fatten on the acorns 
and nuts etc.. That has now become 
a vested right, not a privilege, to run 
their hogs in these same forests. 
The peasants had also followed the 
custom of cutting the dry wood and 
stumps from the forest, just the same 
as the people were doing here pre- 
vious to the reserves being created. 
They now have acquired an absolute 
right to the kind and class of tim- 
bers they were cutting previous to the 
reserves being created. 

There is no reason whatever why 
the people that were using the rang- 
es before forest reserves were creat- 
ed should not consider that they have 
acquired the absolute right to graze 
stock in these reserves, and they are 
unquestionably entitled to make all 
the rules regulating the grazing of 


live stock in the districts or locality 
in which their stock graze. 

We find that the forest officials ad- 
vance as an argument that they must 
commence to plant trees for the un- 
born generations, forgetting that the 
people need meat and wool for their 


present needs, and therefore ang 


want the grazing to be a secondar 
consideration to the growing of tim- 
ber, but by comparison as to the good 
that will be derived from the grass 
or timber grown in the Rocky Moun- 
tain district, the grazing is by far the 
greater in importance to the people. 

As President Taff well stated in his 
message, “The resources are not in- 
tended altogether for the unborn 
generations’. In the Rocky Mount- 
ain regons, where the altitude is suf- 
ficiently high to produce rainfall en- 
ough to grow timber, the climate be- 
comes so cold and the growth, cor- 
respondingly, so slow, as to be of no 
encouragement in the line of growing 
timber; as we find by the estimates 
of the forest department that it takes 
for a tree to grow 12 inches in di- 
ameter : 


Red Spruce 200 years 
Yellow Pine 200 “ 
Lodge Pole Pine =) 
White Spruce 400 “ 


So it can be readily seen that it re- 
guires from 500 to 1000 years to 
grow a saw log in the Rocky Mount- 
ain regions. Evidently, if the govern- 
ment deems it essential to go into the 
producing of timber, it would get 
much better returns if the public‘s 
money were invested in forests on 
lower altitudes where rainfall is ab- 
undant, such as conditions are in the 
sea coast and middle eastern states 
where a tree will grow as much in 
fifty years as it will in the Rocky 
Mountains in five hundred. 
A. M. SMITH 


The increase of the price of woolen 
garments is laid at the door of the 
tariff, but no one has tried to explain 
how it happens that a duty of about 
$1.32, which is the amount the wool 
in a fairly good suit of clothes pays, 
causes the merchant tailor to raise 


his charge about $10.—San Franci@ 


co Chronicle. 


The Free Trade journals which are 
proving by figures that there has 
been a rise of 15 per cent in the cost 
of living neglect to point out that the 
largest advances are all in line of 
goods unaffected by any Tariff duty. 
—Salem (Ore.) Statesman. 
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Number of Sheep 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION.—1910 


In the tabulations that follow we 
give the number of sheep sheared in 
the United States compared with the 
previous year, and the loss is 625,796. 
New England gains about 7,000 sheep, 
thus making up the greater part of its 
loss the previous year, and the pro- 
nounced gain is in California, Kansas 
and Michigan. The fleece growing 
states about hold their own in number 
of sheep, but there is a slight decrease 
in the clip of wool from this section. 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and New Mex- 
ico, show the heaviest losses. 


The total number of sheep in the 
country exclusive of lambs is 44,241,- 
404 and they produced 336,896,903 
pounds. Weight per fleece and yield of 
wool in pounds for 1910, by states and 
territories : 


Weight Pounds 
of of 
State Sheep. fleece wool 

Alabama 124,500 3.0 427,500 
Arizona ..... 816,350 6.1 4,979,735 
Arkansas .... 186,410 3.8 708.358 
California ... 1,897,200 5.7 10,814,040 
Colerado .... 1,228,880 6.0 7,373,280 
Connecticut 27,200 5.0 136,000 
Deleware .... 9,600 5.5 52,008 
Florida ..... 78,450 3.1 243.195 
Georgia ...... 196,080 2.6 509,808 
BORO os sinse0-'0 3,061,720 7.3 22,350,556 
di ae 653,450 7.3 4,770.185 
ludiana:. ..... 962,200 6.5 6,254,300 
re 590,334 7.0 4,132,338 
0 ee 222,250 7.2 1,600,200 
Kentucky .... 848,250 4.5 3,817,125 
Louisiana .... 142,550 3.8 541,690 
MGIRe nce 203,350 6.0 1,220,100 
Maryland .... 130,400 5.5 717,200 
Massachusetts 36,800 6.5 239,200 
Michigan 1,719,350 6.8 11,691,580 
Minnesota 385,300 6.7 2,581,510 
Mississippi .. . 136,900 3.7 506,530 
Missouri 765,700 6.7 5,130,190 
Montana 4,459,430 7.7 34,337,611 
Nebraska .... 314,450 6.8 2,138,260 
MOVERS. .....5... 1,181,040 7.0 8,267,280 
New Hamp. .. 59,250 5.8 343,650 
New Jersey 35,200 5.3 186,560 
New Mexico .. 3,783,300 6.1 23,078,130 
New York 902,000 6.3 5,682,600 
North Carolina. 172,100 3.7 636.770 
North Dakota . 496,800 6.5 3,229,200 
PI icigieie coc ate 2,468,120 6.5 16,641,300 
Oklahoma 86,350 6.0 518,100 
Oregon ...... 2,022,912 7.7 15,576,422 
Pennsylvanja 889,850 5.8 5,161,130 
Rhode Island . 7,200 5.0 36,000 
South Carolina 44.850 3.5 156,975 
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Soth Dakota 643,674 7.0 4,505,718 
Tennessee ... 277,800 4.2 1,166,760 
Jo ee 1,467,576 6.0 8,805,456 
ROOD, ees satel oce 2,342,480 7.3 17,100,104 
Vermont 183,250 6.8 1,246,100 
Virginia ..... 417,350 4.6 1,919,810 
Washington .. 4,823,665 


4 
626,450 7.7 

5 

7 


W. Virginia . 827,700 0 2,639,182 
Wisconsin ‘ 827,700 0 5,793,900 
Wyoming .... 5,167,300 6° 39,271,180 


44,241,404 6.6 295,671,903 
Paine WORE 23s 2h renee ees 41,225,000 


336,896,903 


SHEEP IN THE COUNTRY 


The following table shows the num-- 
ber of sheep at shearing, 1910, exclu- 
sive of lambs, as compared with those 
of 1909, by states and territories: 


1910 1909 
Alabama . 2.60% os 142,500 147,200 
POS 6. cl A 816,350 841,600 
ATRONERS 4.250 65 186,410 292,400 
California ......< 1,867,299 1,860,000 
Selerade. .. 644% 1,228,880 1,356,000 
Connecticut ....... 27,200 27,200 
Deleware ....... 9,600 9,600 
PURTTER 656 eer sias 78,450 79,200 
POOR 5 5c alewek x 196,080 206,400 
BOGS 50 Stee ees 3,061,720 3,117,600 
ND ke sees 653,450 634,409 
oS 962,200 972,000 
BWR oo back Seana ei 590,334 597,600 
ae 222,250 198,400 
MORTWERY 6% 660.015 848,250 856,800 
LOUISIBDR ....600 142,550 145,600 
a ae 203,350 209,600 
Maryland ....... 30,400 30,400 
Massachusetts ... 36,800 36,000 
Michigan ....< f+ 1,719,350 1,704,000 
Minnesota ....... 385,300 374,400 
Missjssippi ...... 136,900 140,800 
Missouri ...... 765,700 797,600 
er 4,459,430 4,507,200 
NGDPASER. 2.6. sie us 314,450 327,200 
NGWAGR 2. 6526s5 1,181,040 1,243,200 
New Hampshire .. 59,250 60,800 
New Jersey ...... 35,200 35,200 
New Mexico ..... 3,783,300 3,982,400 
OW FOP sins 5 902,000 932,000 
Nerth Carolina ... 172,100 177,600 
North Dakota .... 496,800 496,800 
Or ai sewnté 2,463,120 2,488,000 
ORAROMA ....60.44 86,350 81,600 
to er a 2,022,912 2,107,200 
Pennsylvania .... 889,850 908,000 
Rhode Island .... 7,200 7,200 
Seuth Carolina... 44,850 16,400 
South Dakota .... 643,674 656,800 


and Wool Clip for 
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Tennessee .....:. 277,800 280,800 
NE Si 5 cur wb nates 1,467,576 1,482,400 
UR cave erin she 2,342,480 2,492,000 
WOFIMONt io 6 6d 183,250 181,600 
WAPI ase ks 447,350 413,600 
Washington ..... 626,450 639,200 
West Virginia .... 561,528 567,200 
Wisconsin ....... 827,700 835,200 
WyOMIMe .. os vcs 5,167,300 5,272,800 

PORE Bs sas sate 44,241,404 44,867,200 


Wool and Cotton Reporter... 


On another page of this paper will 
be found a blank application. Please 
have your neighbor sign it, and send 
to this office with his membership 
dues.. We need the support of every 
flockmaster in America and you will 
have done your part in this great 
fight to protect the sheep industry 
when you convince your fellow sheep- 
man of the absolute necessity of or- 
ganization. This will be the most ex- 
pensive year in the history of the as- 
sociation. We are confronted with 
two tariff fights in one year, a situa- 
tion never before presented. 


Montana has added sixty four new 
members to the National in the last 
thirty days, and 200 more will join 
within the next sixty days. The dry 
land farmer has turned over the sod 


of much of Montana’s. grazing 
land in the past two _ years, 


but we are proud to say that 
in not a single instance has he 
been opposed by the flockmaster. The 
Western fiockmaster welcomes the ac- 
tual home builder and becomes his 
chief consumer for that which he pro- 
duces once he is established. 





The National Wool Grower ex- 
tends to the new Secretary of the In- 
terior a hearty welcome, and begs 
him to come amoung the wool growers 
of the West and learn by personal 
acquaintance the integrity and jus- 
tice of the men who use the public do- 
main. We ask him to judge not these 
men by the teachings of false pro- 
phets, but to defer judgment until 
personal acquaintance and investiga- 
tion reveals to him the true worth and 
character of the Western sheepmen. 
Upon this basis the flockmaster has 
always been willing to rest his case. 
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HON. GEORGE AUSTIN, SALT LAKE CITY, 
Western Vice-President of the National. 
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How the Tariff Affects the Price 
of Clothing. 


The sheepmen, at least some of 
them, not all, think that in the first 
place the railroads have been rob- 
bing them; in the secona place that 
the wool buyers have been geiting 
the best of them; that the manufac- 
turers have been getting the best of 
it; and that all this ¢ocs to increase 
the price of a suit of clothes. I have 
on a suit that I bought in Denver 
probably three months ago; I paid 
$65 for it. That was not out of the 
way, and yet, with all of the money 
that the railroads robbed the wool 

rowers out of, all of the money that 
the bad wool buyers have stolen from 
the sheepmen, all of the money that 
the spinners have taken from them, 
all of the money that the dyers have 
taken from them, and all of the mon- 
ey that manufactures have made on 
the goods from them, and then all 
of the money that the sheepmen him- 
self took, cost $5.25. The linings 
and trimmings cost probably $2.50 
In other words, I have a suit here 
that cost, with all of these stealings, 
probably $8.00; and yet the man 


made me pay $65. That is all I have 
to say about the tariff. And there is 
not a gentleman in the house, not 
even the Archbishop, himself, with 
his magnificent suit of black, is 
wearing a suit that with all of these 
stealings would cost over $8.00. 
DR. J. M. WILSON. 





We especially call the attention of 
all to the address of Senator F. E. 
Warren, of Wyoming, that mighty 
champion of the sheep industry, pub- 
lished in this issue. Having a thor- 
ugh and aceurate knowledge of this 
industry, as well as all other subjects 
concerning the development and up- 
building of the West, he stands in the 
Senate of the United States a tower 
of strength for every righteous cause 
that tends to promote the welfare of 
all Western interests. His name is a 
household word in the family of 
every flockmaster of the Nation, and 
is engraved upon the hearts of all 
who love the sheep. The herder upon 
the desolate ranges of the great West 
may know the names of but few pub- 
lic men, but he always knows the 
name of Senator Warren. 


Send us just one new member. 


Join us now, your help is needed 
more than ever before. 





If we do not protect our own in- 
dustry no one will do it for us. 





The sheepman has not done his full 
duty until he joins this association. 





We must have 3,000 new members 
this year. Your share is one new 
one. 

765,000 sheepmen in this country. 
Won’t you get one of them to join this 
association. 


When you are through with this 
paper please hand it to your neighbor 
sheepman, and ask him to join this 
association. 

If one-half the sheep owners in this 
Nation belonged to this association, 
the question of wool tariff would nev- 
er be heard of again. 





The only reason for importing 75 
per cent of the wool that is brought 


; to America, is that it can be bought 


cheaper in foreign countries. 





The dues of the National Wool 
Growers Association are $5.00 per 
year to owners of over 200 sheep, and 
$1.00 per year to owners of 200 sheep 
or less. 


The attacks against the protective 
wool tariff and the sheep industry 
in general have all been conceived 
either in ignorance. or selfishness 
and not a single argument has been 
advanced by the enemies of the in- 
dustry to satisfy any thinking per- 
son that the sheep industry has ever 
received the protection that its true 
worth entitles it to receive. 


One of the Nation’s leading wool 
experts, a man who has spent his 
life in handling wool, both foreign 
and domestic, declares that “Ameri- 
can wool is the best in the world, 
with the exception of the small per- 
centage raised on alkali soils. It will 
out-wear, grade for grade, the wools 
of any other country 50 to 100 per 
cent; therefore, the consumer  ob- 
tains twice as much extra wear as 
the increased cost.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

In this, its first issue, The Nation- 
al Wool Grower extends its greeting 
to every flockmaster in the Na- 
tion, and wishes for one and all a 
year of peace and plenty. Its prayer is 
that the tariff agitator may learn the 
evil of his ways and develop some 
useful occupation to the end that the 
American Sheep may leave its golden 
footprint in every pasture in the Na- 
tion; that its gentle civilizing influ- 
ence may lead those unacquainted 
with its virtues to a higher and better 
life; that its silvery fleece may grow 
in size and numbers until within a 
few years it shall supply sufficient 
raiment to clothe the best people on 
earth with the raiment that nature 
intended man should wear, without 
importing a single pound; that its 
flesh, the cheapest, the most nutri- 
tious, *and the most healthful of all 
meat food, may grace the table of ev- 
ery family in the Nation, and bring 
cheer and strength to the heart of ev- 
ery man who labors for his Nation’s 
welfare. 

This paper is published by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
will appear some five or six times 
during the year whenever occasion 
seems to demand it. Its principal 
field will be the publication of address 
es delivered during the National 
Wool Growers Conventions, and the 
publication of other matters of 
importance to the sheep industry. 
This association is honored by the 
membership, and support by the dues 
of hundreds of sheep men who find 
it impossible to attend its annual 
convention. These men have the 
right to know what their association 
does, and we take this means of plac- 
ing its acts before them. 


The present is the most critical 
year in the history of the sheep indus 
try, and it is the time when every 
flockmaster should be informed upon 
all questions affecting his welfare. 
The average flockmaster is not well 
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informed upon the tariff in its rela- 
tion to wool, and this paper hopes to 
thoroughly and honestly place this 
great question before him for his ser- 
ious consideration. All sides will be 
given a hearing to the end that jus- 
tice may be done. 

The National Wool Grower will be 
sent free to all members of the Nat- 
ional Wool Growers’ Association, 
whether he owns ten sheep or ten 
thousand. It knows no section of 
the country and stands for no breed 
of sheep. Its creed is “Protection to 
one and all, large or small, Merino 
or coarse-blood.” We hope that this 
paper may be received in the spirit in 
which it is issued, and if in the end 
it shall have been the means of lead- 
ing one American citizen from the 
evils of low wool tariff its mission will 
not have been in vain. 





SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS 

The President has called a special 
session of Cogress to meet on April 
4 for the purpose of passing a reci- 
procity treaty with Canada. It is 
to be hoped that Congress will con- 
fine its attention to this measure alone 
but there seems but little reason to 
expect that it will do so. In fact, 
press and other reports from Wash- 
ing ton indicate that an effort will 
be made to revise the tariff, and, as is 
generally the case, wool will prob- 
ably be one of the first items at- 
tacked. 


The unjust and malicious attacks 
upon the sheep industry by maga- 
zines and others have created in the 
minds of many the false notion that 
in some manner not accounted for the 
tariff on wool and woolens has been 
the sole factor concerned in advanc- 
ing the price of woolen goods, and all 
other commodities. The present pub- 
lic unrest offers to the minds of the 
tariff agitator an excellent opportuni- 
ty of attacking the established busi- 
ness interests of the Nation, even 
though all of this unrest has _ been 
created by the rantings of dema- 
gogues who have not understood the 
subject upon which they talked. 

The high cost of living has been 
continuously paraded before the eyes 
of the consumer until he has finally 
been convinced that the tariff is res- 
ponsible for it, and it seems that 
the coming session of Congress will 
probably be used to further the po- 
litical aspirations of certain of our 
public men, even though in doing so 
the business progress of the Nation 
may be checked. A strong effort has 
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been made to separate the producer 
and consumer into different classes, 
and few, indeed, have arisen to speak 
the truth that the consumer and pro- 
ducer are one and the same individ- 
ual, and what affects one must neces- 
sarily affect the other. It matters not 
that the cost of living has advanced 
equally in foreign nations; that the 
that the price of labor has advanced 
more rapidly than the cost of living; 
that the sheepmen have lost during 
the past year $25,000,000; that wool 
and mutton is lower today than for 
many years, and both are being pro- 
duced at a loss. 


The attack on the wool tariff will 
be made under the pretense of plac- 
ing it upon a revenue basis. This 
is notoriously unjust, for at the pres- 
ent tariff, wool and woolens returned 
to this Nation almost $34,000,000 in 
duty last year. Of this the tariff on 
wool produced nearly $17,000,000 of 
revenue. It would appear that the 
sheep industry is already bearing 
more than its just share of the Na- 
tion’s burdens, and that any further 
reduction of the tariff on wool might 
result in decreasing rather than in- 
creasing the revenue obtained there- 
from. 


If the sheepmen are to be dealt 
with honestly and justly at this spe- 
cial session of Congress the tariff on 
wool must be let alone. No voice 
must be raised against it until the 
Tariff Board has made its report next 
December ,showing the cost of pro- 
ducing wool and mutton in this and 
in foreign countries, and any effort 
to modify the wool tariff previous to 
the report of this Board should be ac- 
cepted by the Nation at large as evi- 
dence that those who now seek a re- 
duction of the wool tariff are afraid 
to let the true facts, as to the cost of 
producing wool in this Nation, and 
the extreme insignificance that a 
wool tariff has in the cost of woolen 
clothing, be presented to the Ameri- 
can people. When the people once 
know the truth about the sheep in- 
dustry they will rise in righteous 
wrath and demand that justice be 
done to the sheepmen of the Nation, 
who have long suffered through the 
general ignorance as to the import- 
ance of their industry. 





This association stands for the pro- 
tection of the sheep mdustry of the 
Nation, regardless of section or breed 
of sheep. We are as much interested 
in the Eastern breeder as the West- 
ern one. 


ae 
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WAR ON WOOL 


One reason why our government 
should protect her sheep industry to 
the point where we may ultimately 
produce sufficient wool for our entire 
domestic needs is, that in time of war, 
wool immediately becomes a contra- 
band and can not be imported. If 
our sheep industry is destroyed now 
by low tariff foolishness, and this Na- 
tion should engage in a three or four- 
year’s war, our people, including our 
army in the field, would be deprived 
of the necessary woolen clothing. Im- 
agine our army somewhere on _ the 
Western plains in the dead of winter, 
clothed in cotton garments. Would it 
not be a repetition of the conditions 
that obtained at Valley Forge, where 
the great Washington’s army was de- 
ciminated by exposure to the winter 
weather without adequate woolen 
clothing. 


This question of war and wool calls 
for more than passing attention at 
this time, with our great national ar- 
my massed upon the Mexican border, 
and Japan, treacherous, avaricious, 
restlessly seeking possession of the 
Philippines and Hawaii before the 
completion of the Panama canal, 
makes it possible for this nation to 
give to those island possessions that 
protection from foreign invasion 
which their importance demands. 

The history of war shows that more 
battles have been won by shelter and 
food than through bullets and 
strategy. 


Wars are not over; they will come 
and come again; and we will only 
reach that stage of civilization that 
will make them impossible through 
our view of the ruin and carnage of 
modern battles, as yet unfought. Our 
wool tariff came into existence im- 
mediately following the Civil War, 
and the lesson taught by that war 
seemed to indicate to the patriots of 
that day the necessity of building a 
sheep industry within our nation suf- 
ficient to afford all the wool we might 
need. 

No government has the right to 
legislate its wool supply out of ex- 
istence until the angel of universal 
peace shall have signed a decree with 
all civilized nations, that the sword 
shall be converted into the plowshare. 





The. Minnesota woolgrowers have 
been unable to dispose of last year’s 
clio at any thing like decent prices. 
Other sheepmen have troubles as well 
as the Western man. 
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LOWER FREIGHT RATES DEMANDED 


President Gooding has employed V. 
O. Johnson, one of Idaho’s leading at- 
torneys, to present the case of the 
Western Wool Growers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in de- 
manding a reduction of the freight 
rates on wool from all Southwestern 
Northwestern and Western points. 
Immediately on election to the presi- 
dency of this association he took up 
this matter by wire with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and ask- 
ed for an early hearing on freight 
rates. 


Mr. Johnson is now in Washington 
presenting the case of the Western 
tlockmasters to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and it is hoped 
that an early hearing will be granted 
so that a reduced rate may be avail- 
able for this year’s shipments. 


The National will prosecute this 
question to a final and equitable ad- 
justment for the present wool rates 
are excessive and burdensome to the 
industry. This will be an expensive 
suit to this association, but we are in 
it to win and will fight to the end. 





MUTTON TO BE MADE POPULAR 


Mutton today is the most healthful, 
cheapest, and most nutritious meat 
food available to the American peo- 
ple. But for some reason millions of 
our people have as yet failed to enjoy 
the benefits of this meat food. While 
the use of mutton has extended very 
materially during the last ten years, 
yet this extension has not as yet 
reached millions of American homes. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
people are unacquainted with the 
merits of mutton, and due to the ig- 
norance of many that do not know 
how to prepare it in a palatable form. 
This Association has under course of 
preparation a bulletin dealing with 
the use of mutton as a food and the 
methods of its preparation. This 
bulletin will be sent  broddeast 
over the Nation, thousands of copies 
to every state in the Union, in the 
hope that we may convince the great 
mass of American people that they 
are neglecting the most palatable and 
desirable food to which they have ac- 
cess. Sheep suffer from no disease 
transmissible to the human family. 
What a contrast is this to the cattle 
and hogs of the country, which seem 
to be extensively affected with tuber- 
culosis, a disease almost unknown to 
the sheep. 





THE HUMANITY OF A TARIFF 


Did you ever figure on the human- 
ity concerned in the different tariff 
policies? A tariff for “revenue only” 
stands for the dollar, not the man. It 
cares nothing about the welfare or 
contentment of labor and commerce, 
and declares bold!v, whether right or 
wrong, that this policy will give me, 
the Government, the most money. In 
a tariff for “revenue only” the govern- 
ment adopts the collar sign for its 
trade mark and pursues it blindly 
over the corpse of labor, and the 
shattered ruins of industry. 

Under a “protective” tariff the dol- 
lar sign is exchanged for the sign of 
manhood and womanhood, peace, 
prosperity, and contentment to la- 
bor and industry. Protection stands 
for humanity, the man, not the dollar. 
It reaches to struggling labor the 
hand of assistance and with the other 
pushes back the foreign hordes that 
seek to devour our fair land. While 
it is doing this it is at the same time 
raising adequate revenue to meet all 
the needs of the most expensive gov- 
ernment in the world. 





For the cover design upon this pa- 
per, the Wool Grower is under obliga- 
tions to A. J. Schubert, of Gooding, 
Idaho, an artist of exceptional merit. 
He has kindly contributed this to 
help along the cause. We take this 
method of extending to him our 
thanks. ' 





The strength of the National Wool 
Growers Association, the vigor of the 
fight that it may make in the interest 
of the flockmaster, in every instance 
depends upon the number of members 
it may have. If each member of the 
National would take an interest and 
obtain for us one new member our 
finances would be doubled, the fight 
that we are to make would be mater- 
ially strengthened. Your neighbor is 
not a member of this Association and 
if you will talk with him I know he 
will join. More than twenty men sent 
in new members last month, and there 
is no reason why every member of 
this Association should not do like- 
wise. If our membership was in- 
creased we could do away with all 
assessments and reduce the dues to 
an insignificant figure. There are 
765,000 sheepmen in the United 
States, and if they all belonged we 
would only need to collect 20c dues 
from each one in order to meet our 
necessary expenses. Please see your 
neighbor, and get him to send in his 
name as a new member. 
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The Wool Tariff Explained. 


Address by P. G. Johnson, Blackfoot, Idaho 
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Mr. President and lacies and gen- 
tlemen of the National Wool Growers 
Convention, I realize that there is be- 
fore me a very difficult task, in as- 
suming to familiarize you with the 
intricate terms used for wool in its 
course of manufacture. The manu- 
falturing terms are not familiar to 
the grower, they are, nevertheless, 
the terms of the trade, and I have 
thought it best to exhibit the article 
in the convention where it bore the 
varions terms,which would,otherwise 
be incomprehensible to you. I want 
vou to be patient with me in my in- 
deavor to explain if I can just what 


Schedule “K” means from the Wool 
Growers point of view. I realize that 
this is a very intricate schedule and 
one with which few men are familar. 
I have studied it for twenty years and 
do not fully understand it, in so far 
as it relates to the manufacture of 
wool, and I know it to be a fact that 
not one wool grower in a hundred is 
familar, to even a slight extent with 
the protective tariff placed on man- 
ufactured goods, on wool in the 
grease, or scoured, or made into tons, 
in brief, the compensatory duty 
levied in the interest of the American 
laborer, begining with the wool as it 
leaves the sheep’s back, and ending 


with the manufactured article. 

I have here a case which was kind- 
ly sent to me by an Eastern manu- 
tacturer, and this will serve to ex- 
plain to quite an extent, the meaning 
of the names used by the manufac- 
urers for the wool in its various stag- 
es, from the raw wool, to the cloth or 
the finished article. 


Now, if I can have your close at- 
tention, I will as far as possible, take 
you through a manufacturers mill. 
This case contains wool in the grease 
in about the proportion arranged for 
in the tariff, that is 66 2-3 per cent 
shrinkage, wool takes three pounds of 
greasy wool to one pound of scoured. 
Advanced from the scoured wool is 
shown the card sliver, and with that, 
some little card waste incidental to 
that operation. Beyond that in turn, 
we show the combed wool or top, and 
noils in about the proportion they ex- 
ist in actual operation. Incidental 
to the combing operation we have 
comb waste, which it would be appar- 
ent to you is of greater value com- 
mercially than the scoured wool for 
the reason that it has passed over the 
comb, the noils taken therefrom, and 
then put back on the cards or straight 
ened out through the operation of 
gilling, is more valuable than scoured 
wool and only slightly less valuable 
than the combed wool or tops. With 
the combed waste is shown the tops 
gilled up from this waste, the expense 
of the operation would be about 
one cent per pound, so it is apparent 
how necessary it is for the wool 
grower to have a high duty on top 
waste so that no inducement would ex 
ist to bring the top waste into the 
country from abroad, and at the 
slight expense of one cent per pound 
gilled into a finished top. 


The first operation beyond top 
towards making yarn, the material is 
known in the drawing department as 
slubbing. In these first operations 
certain wastes are made in the run- 
ning out of spools, the breaking down 
of ends and other causes. In this con- 
dition the slubbing is known as slub- 
bine waste, and at the expense of not 
much over one-half cent per pound, 
can be gilled up into finished ton, the 
same as comb waste, so it is easily ap- 
parent that it is of high importance 
to the wool grower that the duty on 
slubbing waste should be at such a 
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point that no inducement would be 
offered the importer to bring thi» 
material into the country at less rates 
of duty than scoured wool, plus the 
labor of converting it into a pound of 
top. 

Representative Hill of Conneticut, 
tried to place top waste, slubbing 
waste, roving and ring waste at a 
duty of 20 cents, and it should have 
been at least 33 cents, but he wanted 
to give the wool growers the worst of 
it. Some people say he was doing it 
in the interest of the carded-wool peo- 
ple. 

We have in the case for your inspec 
tion a sample of the slubbing waste, 
also the top which can be gilled up 
from this material as above stated. 
Next is roving waste which is the last 
operation in the drawing department 
prior to the spinning of yarn. This, 
as you will notice, is a soft bulks 
thread without sufficient twist to pre- 
vent it being opened up and returned 


to a fibrous condition, and is put back. 


on the cards and started forwarded 
with the new scoured wool on its way 
to the tops. Garnetted waste is also 
shown and is made from the soft 
spun yarns which are easily opened 
up on a machine known as the garnett 
machine, and thereby returned to a 
fibrous condition, and placed upon 
cards together with new scoured wool 
on its way to combed wool or top. 

Of course, the amount of this is 
very small in a worsted mill, but it is 
apparant to you that this wool fibre 
is practically worth pound for pound 
with scoured wool, and would replace 
same for purposes of manufacture, 
and therefore should carry with it a 
high rate of duty. Ring waste is not 
shown here for the reason that it is 
the product of the French system 
of operation, but would compare with 
this roving waste. 

Then again in the case can be seen 
samples of roving, single yarn and 
yarns twisted into various plies. 

I do not think that in this entire 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill there is an- 
other schedule so difficult to compre- 
hend or properly adjust, nor is there 
one that has received such a bitter, 
unreasonable and unwarranted at- 
tack. The interest shown by the gen- 
eral public in this schedule has been 
very widespread. It has been liber- 
ally discussed in all parts of the coun- 
try. The newspapers and many mag- 
azines have given a great number of 
columns devoted to articles from 
many writers of note. In both the 
United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives, much time was 
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given to a discussion of this schedule, 
and plans suggested for its amend- 
ment that were radically different. 
Finally, after the bill passed, and be- 
came a law by the signature of the 
President, then it was attacked by 
President Taft thimself, which at- 
ttack, of course, became the keynote 
and license for all writers herein re- 
ferred to , to follow suit. 

I have read most of the articles in 
newspapers attacking Schedule ‘“K,” 
and I regret very much to say that I 
have not observed a single article that 
was fair and disinterested, and where 
the author was really familiar with 
the subject treated. On the other 
hand, the greater part of these dis- 
cussions are from the pens of would- 
be reformers and politicians, whose 
writings evidenced the fact that they 
are not familar with the interests of 
the producer and the process of manu 
facture. I have, however, an abiding 
confidence in the love of fair play, 
which is an inherant principal with 
American people, and knowing that 
we have justice on our side, enter in- 
to this discussion with the hope ‘that 
we will finally obtain it, in spite of 
those who are prejudiced or ignorant 
of the true state of affairs. There is 
a reason for the attack on this Sched- 
ule “K.” The carded woolen manu- 
facturers, through Senator La Foll- 
ette and Senator Dolliver, both brill- 
iant and able men, (and let me here 
say that Senator Dolliver’s recent 
death was a National loss) attacked 
the schedule on the floor of the United 
States Senate. I do not intend to en- 
ter into a discussion as to the merits 
of their case, nor do I propose to say 
whether they were right or wrong, 
but on them can be placed the res- 
ponsibility for the continued dissatis- 
faction and agitation. They have 
flooded the mails of the United tates 
with their complaints of injustice. 

President Taft, in his speech, del- 
ivered at Winona, spoke of Schedule 
“K” as follows: 

“The interest of the Wool Growers 
in the far West, and the interests of 
the woolen manufacturers in the East 
and other states, reflected through 
their representatives in Congress 
were sufficiently strong to defeat any 
attempt to change the woolen tariff, 
and had it been attempted it would 
have beaten the bill reported from 
either committee.” 

His reason on that occasion were 
the opening guns of the attack. I 
do not think he was justified. The 
same bill was presented to him as had 
been signed by McKinley, and it was 


a reenactment of the Dingley Tariff 
Bill. 

The producer asked for what he 
already had, so did the manufacturer. 
The President inferred that this 
Schedule “K” was about the only un- 
just piece of legislation in the Tariff 
Law, which he had just signed, and 
that the combination between the two 
interests, that is, the producer and 
the manufacturer, was so strong that 
had he demanded an adjustment of 
this schedule to his liking, the whole 
tariff legislation would have been de- 
feated. Well, I wish it had. I wish 
to state further that if I had con- 
scientiously believed an injustice was 
being done to the American consumer 
by the enactment into law of Schedule 
“K,” and that injustice brought about 
by an unrighteous combination be- 
tween those representing the produc- 
er and those representing the manu- 
facturer, I should certainly have re- 
fused to sign the bill, and in the hum- 
ble judgment of your fellow wool- 
growers, the sheep industry and the 
Western country in general could 
have been millions of dollars better 
off if the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law 
had been destroyed by the President’s 
veto. 

We were getting along pretty well 
before this enactment and it is need- 
less to say we have had a mighiy 
hard time ever sonce. We needed the 
protection that we had enjoyed in the 
past. 

The increased cost of production is 
such that we are entitled to it. I ven- 
ture the assertion that during the past 
ten years the cost of production has 
increased full 11 cents a pound. What 
I mean by that is this, that if the av- 
erage fleece is 7 lbs. and the protec- 
tion therefore 77 cents, that when the 
increased wages are taken into con- 
sideration and the increased cost of 
maintenance for men, wagons, horses 
and harness, and if land and its pro- 
duct, are used by the woolgrower, 
fees for grazing on National forests 
and so forth, it will be found that the 
77 cents per sheep is more than ex- 
hausted, as against what it cost to 
handle sheep 10 or twelve years ago. 
We do not have enough protection. 

I might submit to you a statement 
in detail, which would conclusively 
prove this, in fact, I did so before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the statement is printed is their hear- 
ings. I maintain, and it cannot be 
successfully disputed that the protee- 
tion we now have, as far as produe- 
tion is concerned, is not quite suffi- 
cient, let alone being excessive. 


ee 





I want to submit some samples of 
clothes for your inspection and in as 
much as I have hereafter quoted Mr. 
William M. Wood as declaring that 
because of the protective tariff the 
profit of the manufacturer per suit 
was 380 cents, it now becomes neces- 
sary to ascertain how much wool is 
in an average suit and the number of 
pounds, multiplied by 11 cents of the 
raw wool, or 33 cents on the scoured 
wool, gives you exactly the amount of 
protective tariff represented in a suit. 
Adding these two together you have 
the sum total, and when this is done 
any man or women desiring to be 
fair minded, must look elsewhere 
than to the woolgrower and the man- 
ufacturer for the high price of 
clothes. Three and one-half yards of 
goods make an average suit. The av- 
erage weight per yard would be 
twelve ounces. Which, multiplied by 
3 1-2, represents two and two-thirds 
pounds, which multiplied by 33 cents, 
give you 88, this added to the thirty- 
eight cents is $1.06, and these figures 
are true, and I defy any man living 
to prove them otherwise. All the 
statements in magazines, newspapers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
American people are fair minded and 
if we would as insistenatly put our 
case as woolgrowers before the Amer 
ican public as the carded woolen peo- 
ple have continued to do, I have not a 
doubt but that we would awaken that 
measure of sympathy and tolerance 
that this great industry is entitled to. 

One more word whilst on this sub- 
ject, the tariff commission as recently 
appointed, is endeavoring to get 
squarely at the facts. In fact, I be- 
lieve the tariff board in Washington 
is now devoting its attention to the 
wool schedule. It was recently sug- 
gested by President Gooding and Sec- 
retary Walker and other officers of 
this organization, that I appear before 
the board and submit a statement of 
facts concerning the cost of produc- 
tion, and other propositions incidental 
to our business. Personally I favor a 
different plan. We have repeatedly 
and at considerable expense, plead our 
cause in Washington. The way for 
that tariff board to get the facts is 
as follows: 

To send men here, or hire men here 
who can be absolutely relied upon. 
Let them investigate this businesss 
and literly camp on the grounds, 
sleep and eat in sheep wagons, and 
thus ascertain the cost of living at 
the present time, and many other in- 
creased expenditures incidental to the 
production of today, and I have not 
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the slightest fear of the woolgrowers 
case, if an honest report of actual con- 
ditions are to be the basis of tariff re- 
vision. 

I make the assertion on behalf of 
the grower because I am familiar 
with his circumstances, that the re- 
commendations will be for an increase 
in the tariff rather than a reduction. 

In the attack that from such a wide- 
spread standpoint has been made up- 
on our industry, one fact has devel- 
oped itself more than any other, con- 
nected with the protection of our busi- 
ness, and that is, that we are unor- 
ganized and unprepared to meet our 
enemy, the impractical theorist, or the 
scheming politician, who have so sav- 
agely denounced as excessive, unreas- 
onable, the little protection we do 
have. To my mind this clearly dem- 
onstrates the necessity of a business 
organization, or perhaps it may be 
necessary to create a business cor- 
poration. It certainly is a necessity 
that we be in a position to fight back 
and defend ourselves, and the history 
of our business world is such that on- 
ly those who have organized themselv- 
es together in corporations have been 
able to survive. 

Without doubt, there is not another 
industry or instance of such magni- 
tude as sheep husbandry, where there 
is so little organization. We should 
have had our speed minimum law for 
transportation of live stock. 

We should, for years past, have had 
lower freight rates on wool and 
lambs. 

Most of us who have the Forest 
Reserve to deal with have suffered 
from the “Pinchot Rule and Regula- 
tion Plague,” a disease unknown until 
the advent of Bureaucracy in our 
United States Gaverncent. But we 
had to suffer, and will continue to 
suffer until we have, as other great 
industries have, a powerful organi- 
zation as a means of cure and de- 
fence, and offence too, if necessary. 

The West has suffered most sever- 
ely in consequence of the losses sus- 
tained by citizens engaged in this 
very important industry. Take for 
example, my own State, Idaho. I do 
not think it is an exaggeration to 
claim a depreciation and loss of a 
dollar per head on the three and a 
half million sheep owned in the State 
of Idaho. What I mean by that is, 
the loss sustained in the price of 
wool, in the price of mutton, and de- 
preciation in value of stock on hand. 
That loss means $10.00 per capita for 
every man, woman and child in Idaho. 
Every banker and business man 
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knows just what hardship, financial- 
ly, such a shrinkage means. It is a 
reasonable estimate to say that the 
American woolgrower has lost twen- 
ty-five million dollars, owing to the 
same reasons. 

We as woolgrowers, are justified 
in inuquiring into the quarrel be- 
tween the two great branches of wool 
manufacturers, because their dispute 
is responsible for our loss. In brief, 
the truth is this: The carded woolen 
people want an ad valorem duty, 
which would be a percentage of duty 
value on the clean pound of wool, and 
not a specific tax on wool in the 
grease and dirt. The worsted spin- 
ner wants the specific duty. 

The carded woolen industry people 
reply that the specific duty is unfair 
to them and the woolgrower too, in 
that conditions are created, by which, 
on some classes of wool best suited 
for worsted spinning, not over fifty 
per cent of the protection intended is 
secured. While on certain kinds of 
wool best adapted for carded woolen 
manufactures, prohibitory duties are 
imposed, whereas, with an ad valor- 
em duty on wool coming into the 
country the tax would be on value, so 
that there would be no special priv- 
eleges as now, where light shrinking 
wools for worsted purposes pay the 
the same tax per pound, as heavy 
shrinking wool for the carded woolen 
people. 

In the opinion of*many students 
an ad volorem duty has the same ob- 
jection as the man in Arkansas had in 
putting a roof on his house. When 
asked why he did not do it, he replied, 
“when it rains, I can’t, and when it 
doesn’t rain, I don’t need it.” 

When the price of wool was high 
the world over, we, as_ producers, 
would be doing an injustice to the 
consumer, because we could get on 
without so much protection, but when 
the price was low, we would not have 
enough of it. 

As woolgrowers, we would like to 
know why the carded wool people did 
not last year, buy the wools that were 
exported from America to England. 
Those wools were suited for their pur- 
pose, in fact, were used in England 
by carded manufacturers. Do you 
want shoddy? Why did your Mr. 
Hill try to job the schedule? 

Now, with regard to worsted man- 
ufacturing people, I want to quote the 
following extracts from an address 
by Mr. William M. Wood, President of 
the American Woolen Company, del- 
ivered in Boston, October 28th. 1910. 
The title of his address was “The de- 
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fense of Schedule “K.” “It may in- 
terest the public to know that in our 
great business, where the cost of pro- 
duction is at the lowest possible point, 
and in favor of the community at 
large, the average profit we manufac- 
turers secure on cloth entering into a 
suit of clothess does not exceed 38 
cents on an average suit of clothes. | 
read recently that the President of the 
United States was wearing a suit of 
clothes for which he had paid fifty 


dollars. The American people would 
like to know that if the cloth was 
purchased from our company our 


share in the profit of that suit of 
clothing would be less than 50 cents, 
or less than one per cent of the entire 
suit. Does this sound as if Schedule 
“K” was so very iniquitous? 

The United States is by far the 
greatest meat-eating and wool-wear- 
ing country in the world. Our own 
sheep are on the whole increasing in 
numbers in this country, while in the 
world as a whole, they are decreasing 
in numbers. Last year our farmers 
and ranchmen furnished 328,000,000 
pounds of wool, and in addition 263,- 
C00,000 pounds were imported. Yet 
you will read in newspapers and mag- 
azines, heated assertions by men who 
do not know or do not care what they 
are talking about, that the American 
Protective Tariff is “prohibitive.” It 
is not prohibitive in our industry, on 
either wool or goods. 

In the last fiscal year, ending June 
30th, 1910, covering 11 months of the 
Payne-Aldrich law, our gross imports 
by manufacturers of wool were $23,- 
532,175, a large increase over the 
$18,102,460 of the year before. These 
figures, it should be borne in mind, 
are the low foreign prices, made low 
often for under-valuation. The im- 
ports of 1910 represent a total actual 
duty paid American value not far 
from the total average value on the 
entire output of the American Wool- 
en Company. A tariff which allows 
such an import as this cannot right- 
fully be denounced as either prohibi- 
tive or excessive. 

Now, we, as woolgrowers, want 
this question answered, ‘‘Why did Mr. 
Wood and your fellow woolen manu- 
facturers spend that $28,000,000 in- 
stead of spending it for our wool.” 

Another important question, “will 
vou consent to cut out the “Skirting 
Clause,” when this tariff is remodel- 
ed?” Hoping that you will, I shall 
refrain from talking about it now. 

Much of our wool is unsold and we 
need the money badly. What is 
the matter? We were your friends, 
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and according to President Taft, your 
fellow conspirators. Well, the con- 
spiracy seems only to have lasted so 
long. 

Now I want to read you a very in- 
teresting statement made at the An- 
nual Convention of this National 
Woolgrowers Association, by Mr. 
Colburn,a woolgrower of Vermont. 
The Convention was held at Syracuse, 
New York, December 13th, 1865, 45 
years ago. , 

Mr. Colburn of Vermont said, in 
part: “Well, sir, as I said before, we 
like an equality of protection with the 
manufacturers of wool. Have you 
got it now? Idon’t know that I un- 
derstand exactly what the provisions 
of the tariffs are now, but I have 
learned one fact from a New York 
Merchant since I came here that 
speaks volumes. He says that the 
duty on the quantity of Buenos Ayres 
wool, which will make a yard of cloth, 
are 10 1-2 cents, while the duties on 
a yard of foreign coth, manufactured 
from precisely that kind of wool, are 
55 1-2 cents. There is a difference of 
45 cents betwixt the wool that goes 
into that cloth manufactured here, 
and the foreign article. What kind 
of equality is that, Sir? Well, sir, it 
s a kind of equality that the wool- 
growers can’t stand anyway. 

Now I don’t blame the manufac- 
turers for all this. Human nature is 
human nature the world over. If 
they can get a tariff playing into their 
hands this way, without any effort on 
their part, it is natural they should 
take it. They will buy their wool 
where they can get the cheapest; and 
we would do the same, were we manu- 
facturers. They are not to blame for 
it, but the American woolgrowers 
have been to blame, for they have 
never attended to their own interests 
when there was a revision of the tar- 
iff, and the reason is obvious. They 
are scattered all over God’s creation, 
you might say; a great many of them 
are small growers, but they don’t 
want to be taxed to send a delegation 
to Washington to attend to their in- 
terests, and so the thing has gone on 
as it has. It is perfectly natural that 
the manufacturers, and they are the 
smartest men in the United States, 
should look to their own _ interests 
when there is to be a revision of the 
tariff; it is not natural that they 
should look to the interests of the 
woolgrowers, or feel very tender as to 
the amount of benefit the wool grow- 
ers was to receive. They look to their 
own interests, and we have suffered 
because we have not attended to our 


own interests and had nobody to do 
it for us. 

Well, now we are here to try the 
experiment for the first time, of 
bringing the woolgrowers and manu- 
facturers together, to see if they can- 
not make their interests mutual; and 
I really hope we shall succeed after 
all. I have had little doubt about it; 
but I feel stronger since these resolu- 
tions have come in, and have conced- 
ed equality.” 

Weil, human nature is about the 
same now as in 1865, 45 years ago. 
‘he foregoing is from “Senate 61st 
Congress, 2nd session, Document 458. 

lt seems to have been fashionable 
from the beginning of time to take a 
tall out of the woolgrowers. About 
the first good man we have any re- 
cord of was Abel, a woolgrower. 

Cain, a cattle man, killed Abel, the 
sheep man, and the cattle men have 
kept up the practice ever since. Still 
in the world’s history sheepmen have 
cut some figure. Moses herded sheep 
tor forty-five years, and afterwards 
became a great judge and historian. 
No more eminent lawyer, law-giver 
or writer can be found. 

Then David was a shepherd boy, 
and became a great king, warrior and 
able statesman, and perhaps the 
greatest poet and musician the world 
has ever known. 

It was the humble shepherd on Ju- 
dea’s plains that first had the privi- 
lege of listening to the wonderful 
song by the Heavenly Choir ‘Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men,” and 
this grand message and anthem is the 
sweetest that ever fell on mortal ears. 

Theodore Roosevelt declared that 
we ate up all the grass, destroyed the 
land, and did not stop at that, but 
went elsewhere to repeat the process 
of devastation. I wish he had post- 
poned that saying until after Novem- 
ber 8th, 1910, and it would not have 
been taken so seriously. But now 
that mild mannered gentleman Presi- 
dent Taft, following in the wake of 
his illustrious predecessor, President 
Roosevelt, jumps onto us. I _ say 
that it is the last straw and more than 
we can bear. He should be told of it 
and in no uncertain way. He is fair 
and all we want is a square deal. 


I said the West generally had suf- 
fered from this source of attack, and 
this is not the only zource from which 
it has been attacked, and I hope I may 
be pardoned for reverrinz tc another 
subject, which ‘3 kindred to this, and 
therefore serves as an illustration. 
The Forest Reserves were rapidly 
created by President Roosevelt at the 
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urgent request of Chief Forester 
Pinchot. Then Mr. Pinchot began to 
tell us how many sheep to handle and 
where to put them, and when to put 
them, etc. 

His regulations took the place of 
every law, written or unwritten. The 
existing law, was in his mind, in many 
instances wrong and of course his 
theory was right. The trouble with 
his theory and those of many of his 
followers, was that they had so many 
of them at various times on the same 
subjects, that it was impossible for 
them or anyone else to carry them in- 
to practical effect. Pinchot cried out 
to the people that their rights were 
being monopolized. Ex-Secretary 
Garfield joined him in this, and every 
opportunity afforded, this declaration 
was made. The high-handed course 
was taken, namely, he would place his 
rangers on the valuable lands, and 
thus prevent them from being taken 
legitimately by others, and keep it 
for the rangers pony and a place 
where the ranger himself could sleep 
and smoke unmolested. 

Well, in every age of the world, 
men with higher regards for their 
own theories than for the law, have 
followed just about such a course, and 
that was really the base of the con- 
troversy between the Hon. Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Ballinger, and the 
Chief Forester, Mr. Pinchot, Ballin- 
ger said in brief: ‘‘You must not do 
these things, they are not according 
to the law,” and Mr. Pinchot said in 
brief: “I am aware of that, but the 
law is wrong, and my theory is the 
only thing that will cure the evil.” 
That efficient officer, Mr. Ballinger, 
resisted the encroachment of the 
theoretically minded man, Mr, Pinch- 
ot, and the trouble started. The in- 
vestigation was held, the result being 
that Mr. Ballinger was fully justified 
and found to be a capable and com- 
petent officer, vesting his office with 
that dignity which properly befits it, 
being himself a lawyer of eminence a 
faithful servant, an honorable man, 
and a credit to the Pacific Slope, from 
whence he hails. 

Just another word concerning this 
same subject. The papers and the 
magazines of the East have been fill- 
ed with false statements concerning 
the trusts that are being formed in 
the West to gobble up all the ranges, 
water power, coal lands, or anything 
else that belongs to the people. 

Ex-Forester Pinchot formed a 
bureau publicity of greater magni- 
tude than any other of a like charac- 
ter in America, and we pay the bill 
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and during his “Reign” and even now, 
there is being mailed out and sent 
broadcast throughout the land,, mis- 
statements, in that they are only half 
true statements. These are doing the 
West an injustice and are therefore 
a great detriment to us all. 

Inasmuch as this is a National Or- 
ganization, I have taken the occasion 
to thus refer to these acts of a Nation- 
al character, which really concerns us. 
For Mr. Pinchot personally, I have a 
very high regard, and believe him to 
be an honest gentleman, but his en- 
thiusiasm ran away with his judg- 
ment, and his theories were stronger 
than his knowledge of the law. 

We were his equals and sought to 
have our views considered in the man- 
agement of our own affairs, but from 
his tyranical methods there was no 
appeal. He usurped authority and 
sought to become our Lord and mas- 
ter. If we are to receive-the full ben- 
efit of such men’s wisdom, I believe 
it will be necessary to annul the Dec- 
laration of Independence and repeal 
the constitution of the United States. 

Any system of bureaucratic rule is 
at variance with the spirit of Ameri- 
canism, and therefore an abomina- 
tion. The patience with which the 
woolgrowers have borne this high- 
handed interference is a splendid tri- 
bute to their love of peace. I may be 
pardoned for referring to this Forest 
Reserve tariff, but we have had it to 
pay. 

In conclusion I venture to say that 
the sheep industry is one of the most 
important to the welfare and comfort 
of the American people. The mutton 
flesh is the most wholesome to man. 
The wool makes the mose healthful 
clothing the American people can use. 

The protection and development of 
this country is worth while, because 
in so doing you foster the material 
that sustains and protects life itself. 
As growers, all we ask is what shall 
be fair and just. 

We protest against being set aside 
as a different class of citizens from 
the rest of the people of this mighty 
Nation. The American country is 
the grandest the sun ever shone on. 
There should be no “East” and 
“West,” but one great undivided land, 
where one shall be for all, an dall for 
one. 

I thank you. 





If the sheenmen do not stand to- 
gether now. there will be little to 
stand for after the next tariff bill is 
passed. 
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The British Workman and Free 


Trade. 
THE BRITISH WORKMAN takes up his 
tool-bag MADE IN GERMANY, puts in his 


tools MADE IN AMERICA, goes out of his 
front door MADE IN SWEEDEN, crosses 
the road MADE BY ITALIANS, gets into a 
tram-car MADE IN AMERICA, goes to the 
office where his job is, and wipes hjs boots 
MADE IN AMERICA on a mat MADE IN 
GERMANY. 

in the office he has to repair a desk 
MADE IN AMERICA, and on the desk is 
a typewriter MADE IN AMERICA; while 
he works it gets dark, so he switches on 
a switch MADE IN FRANCE 

When he has finished his work he goes 
home in a tube car MADE IN AMERICA, 
and when he goes home he has his tea 
out of a cup MADE IN GERMANY. He 
then lights his pipe MADE IN FRANCE 
with a match MADE IN SWEEDEN. 


It seems a pity’ that ten million 
copies of this brief statement could 
not have been circulated in the United 
States last year. What an antidote 
it might have been for the poison dis- 
tributed in the shape of utterly false 
appeals to the “Tariff-burdened” and 
“monopoly-crushed” wage earner of 
the United States! A million British 
workmen are either wholly or part- 
ially out of employment because of 
the fatuous policy of permitting oth- 
er countries to make the things which 
British workmen need and ought to 
make themselves. In our own coun- 
try the workmen may pay a little 
more than they would pay if they 
used things made in Germany, but 
they don’t pay it to Germany, they 
pay it to each other; the money stays 
here and the work stays here. 

If this British leaflet could be read 
by those who are howling for swift 
and heavy tariff reduction’ in order 
that American prices for labor’s 
products and for labor itself may be 
reduced to the foreign level, it might 
open their eyes. Certainly their eyes 
need opening.—Economist. 





During the past thirty days the 
National received new members from 
Wyoming, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nebraska, Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and 
New Hampshire. We want each 
state to be represented by new mem- 
bers each month. If your state is 
not represented in the list this month 
please see that it is included next 
month by obtaining for us one new 
member. 
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A Minimum Speed Law, 


By Dr. W. O. Stillman of Albany N. Y. 


I have been requested by the Sec- 
retary of your organization to pre- 
sent some remarks concerning the 
humane transportation of livestock. 
It is a truism to say that the most 
enlightened commercial spirit takes 
the best care of live chattels, because 
humanity pays as a business propo- 
sition. Millions of dollars are wast- 
ed annually in the United States 
through that sort of inhumanity 
which does not give proper care to 
domestic animals. This is suscepti- 
ble to irrefutable proof. The aver- 
age working life of a horse is about 
half what it should be if he were giv- 
en the proper care which he should 
receive. As there are, roughly speak- 
ing, about twenty-five million horses 
in the United States, estimated to be 
worth about two and one- billion dol- 
lars, anything which halves the pro- 
duction of such an investment is a 
very serious loss. 

At the present time there are in 
the United States over seventy-two 
million cattle worth fully a_ billion 
and a half dollars. There are nearly 
sixty million sheep and anproximate- 
ly fifty million swine. On January 
1, 1909, the total valuation of ani- 
mals on farms in the United States 
reached the enormous sum of $4,525,- 
259,000. About three years ago I 
found that the government reports 
showed an estimate loss of over a 
million cattle in the United States in 
a single year from starvation and ex- 
posure. When the conservation of 
the livestock of the country means 
an immense addition of wealth to its 
owners, and to the other interests 
connected with this industry, either 
directly or indirectly. Again I re- 
peat my previous statement that 
the proper and humane care of live- 
stock is to the financial advantage 
of the owners of the same, and there- 
fore the interest of such owners and 
of the humane societies must closely 
coincide. This has not been generally 
recognized but it is so important a 
matter that we mutually cannot af- 
ford to ignore the truth of it. 

There is another nwhase of the 
stock business in which the inter- 
est of owners and shippers as well 
as humanitarians also coincide, but 
in which too frequently the former 
are inclined to believe that it does 
not. I refer to the transportation 
question. The shipper of livestock 


is vitally interested not only in the 
price charged for transportation but 
also in the service furnished, for 
everyone knows about the tremen- 
dous shrinkage that usually occurs 
in the weight of stock being shipped 
from a distance to market. Some four 
years ago when I had occasion to in- 
vestigate the subject very carefully 
I found that, as nearly as could be es- 
timated, there were over a hundred 
thousand head of livestock taken 
from the cars annually dead or muti- 
lated. This surely means a huge 
loss for owners and shippers. It also 
means a waste which should not be 
calmly charged to profit and loss, 
either on account of its economic as- 
pect or its humanitarian claims. 
Way back in 1873 the first federal 
livestock transportation law was pas- 
sed through the efforts of .the anti- 
cruelty societies. It was found that 
the majority of the railroads paid 
absolutely no attention to the length 
of time that livestock was confined 
on the cars without food, water and 
rest. Not infrequently livestock 
owners or shippers. brought suit 
against railroads for the loss of the 
major part of their stock which had 
perished from starvation on the cars. 
This United States Stock Transpor- 
tation Law, commonly known as 
“The Twenty-eight Hour Law,” re- 
mained practically a dead letter up 
to about 1905. The enforcement of 
the law was in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and Secre- 
taries Rush and Morton met with 
every discouragement when they un- 
dertook to enforce a compliance with 
the reasonable requirements of the 
act. About the time mentioned Sec- 
retary Wilson, who had been vigoro- 
usly urged by The American Humane 


Association, undertook to seriously 
enforce the “Twenty-eight Hour 
Law.” Mr. George P. McCabe, So- 


licitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a letter bearing date of 
June 6, 1908, which letter was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association 
stated referring to the operation of 
of the old law that, “After evidence 
of two thousand violations of the law 
had been secured, the _ railroads 
agreed to confess judgment in a small 
number of cases, with the under- 
standing that, pending a strict com- 
pliance with the act, the remaining 


cases would be held in abeyance. The 
roads, however, broke their agree- 
ment and continued to confine stock 
in transit in excess of twenty-eight 
hours in open violation of the 
statute.” 

After a long and bitter fight in 
Congress, during the winter and 
spring of 1906, an amendement to 
the Twenty-eight Hour Law came in- 
to force on June 30, 1906. Again Mr. 
McCabe says: “The main purpose 
of this law is to protect livestuck in 
transit from rough handling and the 
tortures of thirst and hunger.” And 
he adds: “It is hardly necessary for 
me to enter into any discussion of 
the importance of this statute and of 
the practical value to livestock ship- 
pers of its vigorous enforcement.” 
It is not necessary to explain in de- 
tail the provisions of the stock trans- 
portation law, of June 30, 1906. You 
are doubtless all familiar with it 
It was substantially a reenactment 
of the old Twenty-eight Hour Law 
with the added provision that ship- 
pers might request an extension to 
thirty-six hours when they believed 
that it was for their interest to do 
so. A provision relieves the neces- 
sity of unloading sheep at night and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is giv- 
en increased power over the sanitary 
and humane treatment of livestock. 

The Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture, in the letter previously 
referred to, states: “The passage of 
the act of June 30, 1906, was finally 
secured by the livestock and railroad 
interests, in the face of protests from 
the Humane Societies of the Country. 
When the bill was passed the Humane 
Societies carried the fight to the 
President, and urged him to veto the 
bill. The President referred the mat- 
ter to the Department, and the Sec- 
retary stated to him at the time that 
he had the assurance of representa- 
tive railroad men throughout the 
United States that if the time limit 
were extended to thirty-six hours at 
the request of the shipper, the rail- 
roads could and would obey the law.” 

It never was the intent of Congress 
to transform the Twenty-eight Hour 
Law into a thirty-six hour law 
though many railroad companies 
seem inclined to take that view. 
Some roads make a practice of hav- 
ing shippers fill out thirty-six hours 
requests, as a matter of course, at 
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the time the drovers’ contract is 
signed; others defer this until they 
are prosecuted for failure to get 
the stock to destinatiton within the 
twenty-eight hours, a plain violation 
of the statute.” 

The practical working out of this 
new law has been notroiously bad. 
In a year and a half after the pas- 
sage of the law the Department of 
Agriculture reported over twelve 
hundred violations of the same by 
the railroads that had been trans- 
mitted to the Attorney General for 
prosecution. Over 250 cases had been 
tried during this time and penalties 
fixed. On December 13, 1907 for- 
mer President Murdo McKenzie of 
the American National Livestock As- 
sociation wrote me: “The railroads 
have promised us time and again 
that they would do everything in 
their power to use the extension of 
time allowed by the recent bill in 
getting our cattle to the market, but 
instead of doing this they have used 
it absolutely for their own purposes. 
This has proved to be very damag- 
ing to us and causes a great deal of 
loss and cruelty to stock in transit.” 
An analysis of cases prosecuted or 
pending showed that stock had been 
confined without water, rest or feed, 
in numerous cases from forty-two 
hours to fifty-eight hours and even 
as long as seventy-one hours. Clear- 
ly the twenty-eight hour law has not 
been obeyed and you as_ practical 
shippers realize in common with the 
large numbers of others, engaged in 
the business that your interests have 
been ruthlessly sacrificed by the 
railroads. 


The representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture already 
quoted states, that: “Often stock 


trains are delayed for dead freight, 
and for trivial reasons; and, by rea- 
son of the large amount of freight 
which one engine is made to haul, a 
very low rate of speed is maintained 
and stock is delayed upon the rail 
for unreasonable periods.” 

An analysis of 800 cases of viola- 
tion of the act showed that an aver- 
age speed for stock trains of but 9.4 
miles per hour had been maintained. 
On one road an average running 
time of 1.9 miles per hour for a haul 
of 198.5 miles was made while in 
other cases the average number of 
miles per hour varied from _ the 
neighborhood of four, to five or six 
miles. 

I will not refer to the very insuf- 
ficient stockyard facilities which ex- 
ist at many points and to the farcical 
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attempts made to feed and water 
stock, and have them rest in mud 
knee deep. Conditions have not been 
what they ought to have been. ‘lhe 
railroads have undoubtedly, in many 
cases, been absolutely indifferent 
concerning the treatment which they 
gave the livestock. How many ship- 
pers have passed long hours on sid- 
ings waiting for their turn 
to move on, while dead freight, pay- 
ing a high rate has been rushed to 
market? A most annoying feature 
of the situation has in many sections 
been car shortage, and this has been 
a very important matter. Another 
has been poor schedule in picking up 
stock cars from small stations and on 
small feeding lines, thereby caus- 
ing increased complaint in regard to 
slow transportation and a very low 
average speed for stock trains. Many 
roads have overloaded their engines, 
so that reasonable rate of speed could 
not be kept up. All these factors have 
entered into the question involved in 
violation of the twenty-eight hour 
law and in the infliction of revolting 
cruelty on livestock and great loss for 
owners and shippers. 

A consultation during 1909 on the 
part of a considerable number of live 
stock raisers and shippers, or their 
representatives, and the Department 
of Agriculture, together with repre- 
sentatives of the American Humane 
Association, resulted in the unani- 
mous opinion that a minimum speed 
law was required to see that railroads 
did not unduly sacrifice stock. In- 
deed Secretary Wilson in 1906, ad- 
vised Congress that a minimum speed 
limit was essential for the proper 
transportation of stock and to guard 
against abuses. The legal advisor 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
upon the request of the humane so- 
cieties and many stock men, pre- 
pared a minimum speed bill which 
was submitted to Congress during 
the winter of 1910. Some hearings 
were had before committees on both 
Houses, but more particularly before 
the House Committee on Inters:-:1e 
and Foreign Commerce. Stock  in- 
terests, humane interests and rail- 
roads interests were represented at 
these hearings. As usual, the rail- 
roads denied many of the charges 
and entered various objections to the 
passage of the bill. 

An amended bill, calculated to meet 
the objections that were considered 
fair, and make a thoroughly practi- 
cally and just law, was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on 
June 23, 1910, by Mr. Wagner of 
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Pennsylvania. I will have transmit- 
ted herewith a copy of this bill. In- 
terested persons can secure addition- 
el copies by addressing the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Since 
the introduction of this bill indisput- 
able evidence has been produced from 
various sources which will conclu- 
sively prove the contentions of the 
stock men and humane representa- 
tives. It is our intention to press 
this bill for passage and we earnest- 
ly invite your examination of the 
whole subject and your cooperation 
in securing fair treatment for stock 
shippers and humane treatment of . 
stock shipped. It is now time that 
something should be done to cure the 
atrocious conditions which are known 
to exist in connection with such 
transportation? With a minimum 
speed law vigorously enforced by the 
federal government stock can _ be 
rushed to market in long, and quick 
hauls, averaging about 500 miles to a 
feeding, and the cattle must neces- 
sarily arrive in very much better 
condition with far less shrinkage. I 
urgently request that you familiarize 
yourselves with the provisions of 
this bill and should be very glad to 
hear from any representatives of 
your association who will take an 
active hand in securing such a law. 
It seems to me that your just rights 
can be conserved by a reasonable 
minimum speed bill and the bill 
which we present has been declared 
to be exceedingly fair and just by 
many of the ablest members of Con- 
gress. I think that on reading it you 
will agree with me that it is. I thank 
you for the opportunity of a hearing 
before this representative body. 





This paper is mailed free to all 
members. We will make it worth the 
cost of joining. 





The sheepmen of Iowa are organiz- 
ing a wool growers association in or- 
der to protect their interests and dis- 
pose of their wool satisfactorily. 





F. M. Rothrock, our member of the 
Executive Committee from the state 
of Washington, sent in five new mem- 
bers for the National last month. The 
state of Washington has only one- 
half million sheep, but her flockmas- 
ters are alive to the necessity of or- 
ganization, and ere the silvery fleece 
shall have started to grow for an- 
other winter, 75 per cent of her flock- 
masters will be safely within the fold. 
Mr.Rothrock has ten active men scour 
ing Washington for new members. 
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A More Equitable Wool Taniff. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion: 

You are confronted with a grave 
situation and a possible repitition of 
the Wilson Bill, so disastrous to grow- 
ers, if immediate action is not taken 
to place your Schedule, which is so 
little understood, before the incoming 
Congress. I do not address you as 
partisans, as I presume your associa- 
tion has representatives of all parties, 
but wish only to deal with facts which 
if understood, woud undeceive many 
who regard wool as raw material that 
should be free. The man and dog 
story of caring for thousands of sheep, 
is largely believed, and that this is 
all the labor necessary. In fact, how- 
ever, there are many kinds of woolen 
goods in which the percentage of la- 
bor is much less than the producing 
of wool. While the difference in cost 
of manufacturing plants is much 
greater than those of their foreign 
competitors, the labor question is 
much more actively brought to the 
front than the increased cost of the 
plant. 

The greater cost of manufacturing 
plants is entitled to protection as 
much as labor, and this should extend 
to growers as well, as their plants 
cost much more than those of the 
manufacturers in comparison with 
their foreign competitors. 

In fact for each dollar produced, 
the grower has much more invested 
than the manufacturer of the most 
expensive goods, even allowing for 
the so-called free range. In the first 
protective Bill, 1867, wool was divid- 
ed into classes. The duties on first 
class unwashed and second class 
washed were the same, the concession 
being granted to the worsted interest, 
which was in its infancy and could 
only use long coarse wool, of which 
we produced a small quantity. This 
- Was an error as the worsted men re- 
ceived the same compensatory duty 
as the carding, and has resulted dis- 
astrously to the later and also to the 
growers. 

I will briefly take the wool para- 
graphs by classifications of 1867. 


FIRST CLASS: Merino blood, 
however remote. The duty on un- 
washed is 11 cents, washed 22 cents, 
scoured 33 cents. No washed or 
scoured wools, however, are import- 
ed. Therefore the nominal duties on 
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them are a delusion. At that time 
merinos were imported from many 
countries, the principal ones being 
the Cape of Good Hope and Buenos 
Ayres, they shrank from 60 to 70 and 
upwards. Therefore the unwashed 
basis was protective to the growers; 
Australia was not a factor but 
in a few years it became the 
greatest wool producing country of 
the world. The wools were of much 
lighter shrinkage and better charac- 
ter than those heretofore imported 
and rapidly displaced them; thus re- 
ducing duties on the scoured yield 
very greatly and our wool declined 
proportionately. In 1883 the grow- 
ers were further injured by a re- 
duction in duties, still continuing in 
the unwashed basis, for 1st class and 
washed for second class, and from 
that time they have suffered from in- 
sufficient protection on this decep- 
tive basis. Skirted wools are now im- 
ported, the fleeces are not tied with 
strings and as they are all body 
wools, they require but little sorting, 
some shrink as little as 25 per cent, 
and very few as much as 50, makiny 
the duties run on the scoured pound 
from 14 5-10 to 22 cents, probaklyv 
averaging less than 18 cents. The 
growers receiving protection on their 
unwashed wools of less than 6 cents 
instead of 11 cents. 


SECOND CLASS. English )lood 
and similar wools, duty 12 cents per 
pound washed. As I have said this 
concession should not have been rnade 
in 1867. If ther was but little reason 
for it then, there is now none as im- 
provements in worsted machinery 
have been such that manufacturers 
use all qualities of moderate lengli if 
the staple is sound. In 1909 a Sena- 
tor in defending this preference said 
that the English wools were lustre, 
absolutely neccessary to our mills; in 
fact, probably, less than 50 per cent 
of the English wools are lustre and 25 
per cent of the Canadian and the best 
lustre wools of the world are produced 
in Kentucky, and South Indiana, and 
there is no necessity to import a sin- 
gle pound except the lower values. 
He also called attention to the small 
imports in comparison to those of the 
first class to prove his assertion, that 
the imports were only for absolute 
requirements. 


The reason that the imports of the 


washed second class are not larger 
is that the cross breds of Australia 
and Argentine work better than the 
pure English blood, and while they 
are imported, unwashed, they 
are of such light shrinkage that they 
cost no more and frequently less than 
the English. In 1908 Argentine 
cross-breds were imported that cost 
only 30 to 31 cents scoured duty paid 
An importer told me recently he had 
some that cost under 33 cts. The duty 
yn scored wool is 33 cents; therefore, 
if the importers had been presented 
with these wools scoured in South A- 
merica the duty w:one would have ex- 
ceeded the cost 2 to3 cents. 

There are Irish pulled wools that 
shrink as little as 12 per cent, and no 
English fleece washed that shrinks 
over 25, making the duties range per 
scoured pound from 18 4-10 to 16 cts. 

THIRD CALSS.—In 1867, they 
were largely produced in Tex., Cali., 
and territories. Dr. Randall thought 
the duties of 3 and 6 cents were amply 
sufficient, as they in no way injured 
improved wools. He considered the 
land on which they were produced of 
no value for other purposes. Inthis 
he was mistaken, as with irrigation, 
much of this arid land is now the 
most productive in the country. These 
wools were used for carpets, prin- 
cipally ingrains, and coarse blankets. 
The supply was insufficient and could 
not be increased; therefore, large im- 
portations were necessary.  Irriga- 
tion has taken away much of the land 
formerly used for these wools and 
breeding has so improved the balance 
that with the exception of those rais- 
ed by the Navajo Indians, they are 
gone, and as twice shearing a sheep 
only yielded about 4 pounds per an- 
num, no duty would make them pro- 
fitable enough to restore them. 


About thirty years ago, cheviots 
were very fashionable—our quarter 
bloods advanced largely from the in- 
creased demand, and many of the 
manufacturers tried third class wools 
as a substitute. It was a failure and 
since then they have never been used 
for any than their legitimate purpose 
except to a small extent, and in no 
way interfered with your wools. I 
believe they should, as well as hides, 
have a revenue duty, not so high as to 
be onerous to the customer. If put 
on a revenue basis the schedule of 
those using them should be so revised 
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that the consumers alone would re- 
ceive the benefit. Any attempt on the 
part of the growers for a high duty 
has a tendency to weaken his de- 
mands for protection to the wools en- 
titled to it and the growers had better 
keep their hands off. 

The duty on worsted waste is 30 
cents per pound, on noils 20 cents. 
Absolutely prohibitory. They are by- 
products of the worsted mill, a neces- 
ary to the carding mill. The exorbi- 
tant duties enable the worsted mills 
to force the carding mills to pay high 
prices for them. They in return are 
obliged to crowd your prices so as to 
make a fair average; you, therefore 
suffer as well as the carding mills. 
Schedule K is entirely in the worsted 
interest in other things as well as the 
waste. While the carding mills suffer 
wrongs which should be righted, I 
must say, I would be more in sympa- 
thy with them, if they, in demanding 
their rights, had more consideration 
for rights of growers. While it is the 
interest of the growers that the duties 
of worsted waste and wools should 
be reduced, the duties on all other by- 
products and rags should be prohibi- 
tory we have all we need here. 

I have shown how insufficiently 
you are protected on first and second 
class wool, averaging about 18 cents 
on lst and 15 cents on 2nd class scour 
ed. I suggest a remedy. The card- 
ing mills wish ad valorem, it is all 
right for them, not for you. The only 
way to give the grower absolute pro- 
tion is to take the scoured pound as a 
basis. 33 cents; which you nominally 
get, would not be defensible, but I 
think 24 cents, the scoured pound is. 
Every grower could then tell exactly 
the protection he received on his wool 
whatever it shrank, by scouring a 
small sample. Wool is the one article 
on which protection is not a tax to 
the consumer. 

American wool is the best in the 
world, with the exception of the small 
percentage raised on alkali soils. It 
will outwear grade for grade the 
wools of any other country 50 to 100 
per cent; therefore, the consumer ob- 
tains twice as much extra wear as 
the increased cost. With specific pro- 
tection on the scoured pound there 
would be no fluctuation and I believe 
it would lead to increased protection 
sufficient to supply our whole wants. 
With 13 to 20 cents protection scoured 
to the growers the mills have 44 cents 
compensatory without regard to the 
other material contained in the goods, 
if they have any wool in them. In 
some instances it amounts to 4 or 5 
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times the 44 cents. This compensa- 
tory added to the regular duties at 
times makes them as high as 150 per 
cent, and thisis charged to the wool 
grower who receives no benefit from 
it. 

We have a Tariff Board which now 
has the wool question before it, un- 
der the charge of Mr. Sanders. 

Of course, its powers are limited 
to recommendations, and I suggest 
that you furnish it with all facts ob- 
tainable in regard to wool, even if the 
additions are made to it of those fav- 
oring free wool, I think their views 
would be changed by facts. I have no 
doubt of its satisfactory report on 
wool to Congress; then you should in- 
dorse it. 

I advise you in all your claims for 
protection to keep in mind the fact, 
that I have already stated the super- 
ior wearing qualities of American 
wool over any other. Australia and 
South American growers have rec- 
ognized this by paying very high 
prices for American bucks, to improve 
the character of their flocks. Forci- 
bly bring this fact before the Tariff 
Board. 

Leave third class wastes and wocls 
entirely. to the Board; your interests 
will be carefully guarded. 

Make no alliance with manufact- 
urers; act for yourself only. 

Your last alliance was unfortun- 
ate, your friends sustained the'r 
schedule through you and then im- 
ported wool equalling in scoured 
pounds your whole clip, leaving your 
wool on your hands, until it has fallen 
to little above London value instead 
of advancing as you were led to ex- 
pect. While the outlook is dark, if you 
take prompt action, the future may 
be more favorable than the past. 


Conservation. 


For the last five years we have 
heard much about conservation, most- 
ly of trees, mines and water powers; 
but the conservation that concerns 
this Nation most is the conservation 
of the stockman and farmer upon the 
American farm. With the rapid de- 
crease of soil fertility ; with the move- 
ment of the farmers to the cities ; with 
the increase of the population of the 
cities at the expense of the rural com- 
muities, this nation has a conserva- 
tion program bigger than all of the 
forests, mines, and water powers com 
bined. 

Ill fares the land, too hastening ills 

a prey, 
Where cities build and farms decay. 
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Help the Tariff Board. 


Let us help the Commission! Ev- 
ery wool grower in America should be 
glad to help the Tariff Commission in 
its great work in finding out the cost 
of the production of a pound of wool. 
It is not only their duty to find the 
cost of production of wool in this 
country, but in all the great wool pro- 
ducing countries in the world. We 
will have no trouble in showing that 
the cost of production of wool is high- 
er in this country than in any other 
nation, for wages are higher, living is 
higher, and land is higher. Every- 
thing that enters into the production 
of a pound of wool in this country 
is higher than any other foreign coun- 
try, and the wool growers of America 
should be satisfied with a tariff that 
gives us the difference in the cost of 
production of wool together with a 
fair profit for running our business. 

No industry in America has suffer- 
ed as much fro ma revision of tariff 
from time to time as the sheep indus- 
try. Uncertainties are always dan- 
gerous to any business. Let us hope 
that the special Congress that is con- 
vened in April will be willing to wait 
until the Tariff Commission makes a 
report. The great volume of informa 
tion that will be secured by this Com- 
mission will make them a better judge 
in the settlement of this important is- 
sue. If we are fortunate enough to 
have the tariff on wool settled on a 
recommendation of a Commission, it 
will do much to satisfy the American 
people, and should be a great factor 
in a permanent settlement of the tar- 
iff question as far as wool is concern- 
ed. No greater blessing could come to 
our industry than to have a few years 
of peace on the tariff question. We 
can only hope for peace through a set- 
tlement in this way, for no industry 
has been made the political foot ball 
that ours has for the past few decades 
so our advice to all is to help the Com- 
mission in every way possible, and to 
encourage it in its great work. 

The agents of the Tariff Commiss- 
ion are now in the field and are endeav 
oring to call up on the wool growers 
about shearing time, and when they 
call let us open our books in order 
that the whole story of the cost of pro- 
ducing wool may be accurately made 
known to the American people. 


Utah has added thirty-five new 
members to the National during the 
past thirty days, and they are still 
= in at the rate of about five per 

ay. 
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Reciprocity. 


The determination of the adminis- 
tration at Washington to force the 
Reciprocity Treaty throgh Congress 
at an early date is now apparant 
to all and unless amendments’. of 
substantial character will be allowed 
before its final disposal in Congress 
we may be allowed to speculate 
somewhat as to its practical work- 
ing results. The agricultural and 
live stock interests of the northwest 
and especially of Montana, begin to 
realize how closely their substantial 
interests are associated, and _ their 
many so-called friends, in times gone 
by, both of the pres and the poli 
tical platform, are not so much now 
in evidence in making defense for 
them. 


It is fair to assume that whenever 
the needs of our common country 
demanded re-adjustment of the tariff 
schedules by which its burdens might 
be more uniformly shared they would 
have cheerfully conceded their share 
in the matter of lowering  sched- 
ules. They have, as a class, repre- 
sented an unfailing element of 
strength to Mr. Taft’s party and now 
that he finds it seemingly neces- 
sary to obtain inexpensive material, 
so to speak, by which he can make 
suitable exchanges with the Cana- 
dians in an effort to appease the de- 
mands of that large mass of people 
who are comonly known as “the 
Consumers” no hesitation whatever 
was forthcoming, in throwing over 
the agricultural and live stock inter- 
ests of the country to maintain them- 
selves as best they can, in competi- 
tion with Canada where cost of pro- 
duction is unquestionable less than 
that which obtains in the northwest- 
ern states at least. 


In a political way the Democratic 
majority in Congress who have ex- 
pressed gleefully that the free ex- 
change of certain commodities in the 
reciprocity arrangement “was the op- 
ening wedge to the tariff log which 
they hoped to speedily reduce to 
kindling” must feel that Mr. Taft 
has unwittingly played into their 
hands in estranging such a large 
voting element from his party, who 
in the nature of things will resent 
this desertion of their interests by 
him, and will not be content until 
those corporate and manufacturing 
interests, who by their concentrated 
voting power and intelligently trained 
business control, served notice on the 
Administration early in the fight in 
unmistakable language, that trouble 
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was in store unless their claims were 
respected, should be forced into the 
open and made to stand upon com- 
mon ground of equal recognition un- 
der tariff schedules. 

We are pursuaded that those peo- 
ple purchasing living necessaries 
trom day to day will find no marked 
difference in the price of flour not- 
withstanding that wheat is on the 
free list, inasmuch as the manufac- 
turing of nour was carefully povided 
tor by an import duty in the exchange 
with Canada. We cannot belive any 
noticeable difference will be observed 
in the retail purchase of meats not- 
withstanding the free entry on the 
hoot of all classes of live stock, large- 
ly, perhaps, because the great slaught 
ering and packing interests were also 
ready to meet the assault, with large 
voting and lobbying strength. 

lt is therefore fair to assume that 
if the farming and live stock inter- 
ests had been well organized and in- 
telligently directed thereby keeping 
in touch with the trend of affairs, 
ready at all times to advance prompt- 
ly and effectively with concentrated 
strength and resources, this liberty 
would never have been taken by Mr. 
Taft’s administration, or any other 
administration, for that matter, with 
out carefully consulting them and 
offering at least a fair exchange. for 
that which they were asked to give 
up. No more indisputable evidence 
nas occured in our time demanding 
closer organization and defense of 
mutual interests, and we _ sincerely 
trust that imaginary grievances and 
jealousies will quickly dissiapear and 
that such great questions as, the tariff 
freight rates and other matters will 
be taken up for intelligent discus- 
sion and disposition. 

An English exchange has this in- 
direct pointed comment to make on 
the reciprocity arrangement between 
the United States and Canada: 

“The situation is an_ interesting 
one. It is demonstrated how advan- 
tageous it would be to the farmers 
of Canada to have access to the mar- 
kets of the United States for a great 
deal of their produce and it occurs 
to us that they are making an excel- 
lent trade, namely, opening their mar- 
kets for exchange in produce to a 
market more than fifteen times larger 
in popuation and consumption. The 
Canadians will undoubtedly benefit 
immeasurably in a market for their 
cheese, butter and all dairying prod- 
ucts. The live stock people will re- 
ceive substantial encouragement in 
the nearby meat packing centers in 


being able to market their cattle and 
sheep, and the wool trade and sev- 
eral other lines in which the Cana- 
dian farmer is directly interested 
will be benefitted. Sir Wilfred Lau- 
rier, who undoubtedly ranks in the 
first class of statesmanship of our 
time, is safeguarding the agricultural 
production of his country, realizing 
that no substantial prosperity can be 
expected in a country whose agricul- 
tural production is not carefully safe- 
guarded and promoted. Evidently 
the great manufacturing combination 
has not been able to exercise the in- 
fluence at Ottawa they have seeming- 
ly been able to accomplish in Wash- 
ington. We find that the dairying in- 
terests of the United States are com- 
plaining of this arrangement and in 
fact it seems that all the producers 
on the American side will be hard hit. 
The contrast is most striking in that 
the great interests in the United Stat- 
es upon which the experiment of free 
trade is to be tried will be the farm- 
ers and live stock producers, the very 
class whose interests have been so 
carefully guarded by the Canadian 
premier.” 


Following up the advantages which 
the live stock interests of Canada 
expect to derive from the reciprocity 
arrangement with the United States 
the Canadian government is arrang- 
ing a committee consisting of prom- 
inent Canadians long familiar with 
wool growing and manufacturing, the 
chairman of which is Mr. Dryden, 
son of the late Hon. John Dryden, 
Canada’s most distinguished Minister 
of Agriculture. This committee will 
make exhaustive investigations into 
the possibilities of a market for raw 
wool in the manufacturing centers of 
the United States. From there they 
will proceed to South America, South 
Africa and Australia, giving careful 
observation to all matters pertaining 
to woolgrowers in those countries 
with a view of extending Canada’s 
production of wool, thereby enabling 
them to take advantage of some 
future arrangement of trade exten- 
sions with the United States, and at 
the same time to increase her pro- 
duction of sheep by which advantage 
may be taken of American markets.. 
All of these great northwestern pro- 
vinces of Canada are to be carefuly 
investigated with the hope of ex- 
tending wool and mutton production 
in their great areas of unoccupied 
territory. From their reports the 
Commissioner of Agriculture will en- 
deavor to aid in every way possible 
the increase of wool and mutton. 
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The present Minister of Agriculture 
states that they confidently hope to 
increase Canada’s mutton output in 
a few years to twenty millions of 
sheeep.—Northwestern Stockman and 
Farmer. 


It is reported that 30,000,000 
pounds of Western wool was tied last 
year with paper twine. This twine 
had the endorsement of the National 
Manufacturers, and the use of it in- 
creases the value of the fleece. The use 
of sisal twine has been objectionable 
to the manufacturers for many years 
and it has been one of the arguments 
advanced against the method in 
which American growers prepared 
their fleeces. T'ie wool buvers have 
used it as a means of reducing the 
price of our clips. It is therefore of 
utmost importance that all woolmen 
use this paper twine during the pres- 
ent season and do everything else 
possible to place their clips in an at- 
tractive and desirable form. 





The last National Wool Growers 
convention passed a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Na- 
tional Forestry Advisory Board, con- 
sisting of one forest user from each 
state having National Forests, to take 
up with the Forestry Department all 
changes in rules and regulations that 
may be desired by the users of the na- 
tional Forests. This Board should 
prove of immense value to both for- 
est users and the Forest Department 
Since it will possess authority to act 
for the sheepmen its recommenda- 
tions should have considerable _ in- 
fluence with the forest officials . 


England is_ practically a _ Free- 
Trade country, and yet the cost of 
living there is the reason given by 
the representatives of 150,000 opera- 
tives in cotton mills for a threaten- 
ed strike. Since the cost of living is 
going up in Free-Trade England, just 
the same as here under Protection, 
it would appear that the increase is 
not due to the _ tariff.—Seymour, 
(Conn.) Record. 


We are demanding a reduction of 
the freight rates on wool, and the 
fighting of this case will cost us sev- 
eral hundred dollars, but it will save 
the flockmasters nearly one million a 
year. Won’t you get your neighbor to 
join tomorrow, we need him worse 
than ever before in the history of the 
Association. 
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Reciprocity. 

The pending reciprocity treaty with 
Canada is absolutely against the ag- 
ricultural and live stock interests of 
this Nation. Under its provisions farm 
products and livestock are admitted 
free, and our farmer and stockman is 
brought into direct competition with 
the Canadian farmer who has access 
to unlimited free lands still possessing 
their virgin fertility. Its enactment 
means that our farmers must crop the 
soil closer and closer, take from it 
more and more of its fertility in or- 
der to meet the unfair competition of 
the other side. Our soil is already re- 
ported to be the poorest of that of any 
civilized nation of the world. Our av- 
erage acre crop production is below 
that of any other such power, and 
still our policy seems to be that we are 
willing to still further destroy this 
fertility by forcing the farmers and 
live stock breeders on this side of the 
line to remove to new fields of exploit- 
ation. 


Without reciprocity, and with her 
poor markets, Canada took from us 
100,000 farmers last year. Each of 
these carried with him at least $1,000 
of our money to the crown of Eng- 
land and this meant a loss to us of 
$100,000,000, besides the still great- 
er loss of the brain and brawn of 100- 
000 American farmers, so badly need- 
ed at home to assist in our develop- 
ment. If, with the poor markets that 
prevailed in Canada previous to recip- 
rocity, she robbed us of 100,000 far- 
mers, does it not follow that if we give 
her access to our markets that she 
will take from us, during the next 
few years, one-half million of our peo 
ple annually. 

The lure of free land has ever driv- 
en people westward, and now recip- 
rocity will turn their teams to the 
northwest. Can it be possible that 
our nation has reached its acme of 
developement; that we have now more 
farmers than we need; that our re- 
sources are all exhausted; that we 
must send our farmers to Canada in 
order to produce food for us from 
that Nation? 

Throughout the West and South 
there are today millions and millions 
of acres of land that await only the 
man with the plow in order to be- 
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most to that of the Valley of the Nile, 
but their irrigation has cost money, 
from $30 to $60 per acre, and they can 
no longer be offered free. These farm- 
ers that we now drive through recip- 
rocity to Canada would, within five 
years, have settled these _irriga- 
ted lands and become the most pro- 
ductive farmers in the nation. Can 
it be possible that those who favor 
this reciprocity scheme are willing 
to let these irrigating ditches of the 
West lie in idleness, their banks crum- 
bling with disuse, while an unwise 
National policy drives our farmers to 
new lands in search of homes. 


Our advice from Washington by 
telegram and letter is to the effect that 
the special session of Congress will 
endeavor to revise the wool tariff. We 
ask all to protest to their Congress- 
man and Senators against any reduc- 
tion of the wool tariff, until the new 
Tariff Board shall have made its re- 
port showing the cost of producing 
wool tn this country, which will ap- 
pear some time in November. 


On the next page will be found an 
application blank to be used in secur- 
ing new members. We ask every 
flock master to cut this out, give it to 
his neighbor and send in his dues for 
membership. If all will do this we 
will have sufficient funds for the fight 
before us. 


Hon. H. C. Rooper, of Antelope, 
Oregon, a pioneer woolgrower, and 
a man who has done much toward 
maintaining an effective organization 
among Oregon flockmasters, sent in 
the names of five new members for 
the National last month. If the next 
Congress should reduce or remove the 
duty from wool, Mr. Rooper will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he done his part to prevent it. 





Unfortunately many of the Con- 
gressmen who will be instrumental in 
forming the next tariff law are from 
states in the South where the sheep 
industry obtains to only a small de- 
gree. This is, indeed, unfortunate, 


come productive and add to the rev- for in order to know the benefits of the 


enue and citizenship of this nation. 
Throughout the west millions of ac- 
res are being brought under the in- 
fluence of the irrigating ditch at a 
cost of milions of dollars. These lands 
will produce in abundance, equal al- 


sheep industry to a state and Nation, 
it is important that one should live in 
a district where this industry obtains. 
This paper recognizes friends in all_ 
political parties, and is aligned with 
no one party. 
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The Sheepmen of the Nation are confronted with the most critical year in the history of the indus- 
try since 1893. We are promised a revision of the wool tariff at the special sesion of Congress, and 
again in December. And in order to defend the interests of the flockmasters every wool grower 
in the Nation should stand behind this association. Not a dollar will be wasted, no problem will be 
neglected and if our sheep breeders stand behind us, we will make the greatest fight in the history 
of the industry for the protection that we are entitled to receive. We will place our cause honest- 
ly before the American people, convinced that in the final analysis they will see the justness of a 
protective tariff on wool and demand that our industry be dealt with fairly. 

Won’t you obtain for us one new member to help in this fight for protection? 

Cut out this application blank and send it in tomorrow with the name and dues of the new mem- 
ber. Owners of 200 sheep or less pay only $1.00; owners of over 200 sheep pay $5.00 per year. 
We must have your help if we are to win. 








APPLICATION BLANK 


Secretary, National Wool Growers Association, 
Gooding, Idaho. 191 





Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing $ to help in the fight that the National Wool Growers are making to prevent a 
reduction of the tariff on Wool and Mutton at the next session of Congress. This entitles me to 
membership in the National Wool Growers Association for one year and all of its publications. 

I believe that the sheep industry can not exist without a protective tariff on Wool and Mutton, and 
I will try to write my Congressman and Senators in defense of such a tariff whenever called upon to do 
so by this Association. 

Upon receipt of this please send me a receipt and certificate of membership as I want to be enrolled 
among the men who are working for the protection of the sheep industry. 

Very truly yours, 


(Address) 












































e@ FOR SALE® 


2500 Delaine and Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
For Season of 1911 


These Rams are large, heavy-boned, and extremely well wooled, 
and are bred from Rams and Ewes of exceptional merit. Special 
attention has been paid to size and fleece. We are prepared to 
offer you something choice. 

@These Rams can be seen at our ranch, at Pilot Rock, Oregon, 
two miles from railroad. Write us your wants, or better, call and i 
see these Rams. 





























Cunninahein Sheep & Land Ce 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 





























First Prize Lambs From Knollin & Finch “IDEAL SHROPSHIRE FLOCKS.” 














The Lambs from our “Ideal Shropshire Flocks” pane in en 
in the mutton classes have always been awarded First Prizes 


Flock Established 1896 


RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE Address A. J. Knollin, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
or Knollin & Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATESTHE GREAT PROGRESS MADE IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
OF OUR TOBACCO DIPS: 


1. The “ old way:” 


Hauling Tobacco Stems to the Ranch, to make “Home-Made” Extract: 
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NICOTINE YIELD 


About 42 pounds. Sufficient to make 10,000gallons of wash, “five one-hundredths of one 
per cent Nicotine.” Under the “home-made” process, no uniformity could be counted upon. 


| 3. “The Latest.” 


: | Taking one case (10 tins) of “Black Leaf 40” 
|| to the Ranch: 








2. Progress. 


Hauling 28 five-gallon cans of “Black Leaf’ 
Tobacco Extract to the ranch: 
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Total weight about 1750 pounds. || Total weight about 160 pounds. 


NICOTINE YIELD | NICOTINE YIELD 


About 42 pounds. | About 42 pounds. 

Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “five-one hun-|| Makes 10,000 gallons of wash ‘“‘five-one hun- 
dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official | dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official 
| 








Requirement. ) Requirement. ) 
Uniform Strength Guaranteed. Uniform Strength Guaranteed. 








In Short :—In the comparative quantities set forth above. “Black Leaf 40” yields the Wool 


Growers: 
As much Nicotine 
As many Gallons of Official-strength Wash 
As efficient Non-evaporating Properties 
As Non-injurious Effects upon Sheep and Wool 
In addition, “Black Leaf 40” has the advantage of NOT STAINING THE WOOL, and of 
COSTING LESS MONEY in the principal wool-growing districts. 


PRICE: 


1014 |b. can, $12.50 makes 1000 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
214 lb. can, 3.25 makes 240 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
1% |b. can, .85 makes 47 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout the United States. - 
If you cannot thus obtain “Black Leaf 40,” send us P. O. Money Order and we will ship you 
by Express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 






































A SPECIAL WORD | 
TO THE SHEEPMEN 


HERE’S SOMETHING TO 


REMEMBER 


Our sheep salesmen have sold--and 
do sell ever day--more sheep than 
any equal number of men in the 
world. They must "know how." 
Our great sheep business, by far 
the largest of any firm in existence, 
amply proves that they do know 
how to get best prices. 


@Why not make their skill, exper- 
lence and success contribute to 
your profits by consigning to 
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CLAY, ROBINSON 
& CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA _ KANSAS CITY SO. ST. JOSEPH DENVER 
SIOUX CITY SOUTH ST. PAUL EAST ST.LOUIS EAST BUFFALO FT. WORTH 












































CHICAGO 


is the Stockman!'s and Farmer's 


market and store house in one. 

A place where he can, not only dis- 
pose of anything he has at the larg- 
est profit on the one hand, but pur- 
chase anything he requires with the 


greatest saving on the other. 


SEND YOUR STOCK 
TO CHICAGO 


for you will do more, accomplish 
more and gain more in a shorter 
time, than you can possibly do 


anywhere else. 


THE LEADER PUBLISHING CO.. GOODING, IDAHO 








